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HE YEAR 1937 has been the best 

banking year for English banks 
since 1930. Advances to customers—the 
banks’ most profitable business—have 
increased substantially, in every case 
larger profits have been made and in 
four cases out of seven increased 
dividends or bonuses have been 
declared. 
The insurance 
expand and fresh records of life business 


industry continues to 


are reported. 
TR ST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


provides an investment, involving no perscnal 
liability in respect of uncalled capital, spread over 
the shares of fifty-two British banks and insurance 
companies. Estimated initial yield, 33% to 4% 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
Directors : 
The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman) 
Director, Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 
J. H. BATTY, 
Director, Atlas Assurance Company, Limited 
Sir B. E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O. 
Deputy Chairman, Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 
ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq., C.B.E. 
Director, British Law Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 
R. W. SHARPLES, Esq., O.B.E. 
Director, Guardian Asians Company, Ltd. 


GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C. (Managing Director) 


’ 30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 


Particulars may be obtained and BANK-INSURANCE UNITS 
may be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. 








The range of investments permitted by the Trust 
Deed comprises the Stocks and Shares of the com- 
panies listed below. The composition of the Trust 
Fund on 20th January, 1938, is also given and 
percentage of the total! value of the Trust 
h holding. 
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% of Fund 
HOME BANKS 5. Se 
BANK OF ENGLAND 5.38 
BARCLAYS BANK. * re << =a 
BARCLAYS (D.c. & 0. ya” as ee -82 
DISTRICT BANK “ A’ 1.53 
DISTRICT BANK “Cc” 1.00 
HAMBROS BANK, £10 1.89 
LLOYDS BANK “A 2.5§ 
MARTINS BANK, £20 2.12 
MARTINS BANK, £1 f.p. .48 
MIDLAND BANK, £12 we ee 2.§§ 
MIDLAND BANK, £2 IOs. f. p. ee Pe 
MIDLAND BANK, £If.p. .. ee és 34 
NATIONAL BANK, £5 “a ae =a 1S 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, £25 ov .28 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, £20 <>. See 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, £5 ii .44 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND STOCK << i 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND “A” nf .80 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND “ B” an .O§ 


WESTMINSTER BANK, £4 aie ow 2 


DOMINION & COLONIAL BANKS 23.09 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 2.71 
BANK OF MONTREAL ee os 257 
BANK OF NEW ZEALAND ,. oe -59 
CHARTER2D BANK OF INDIA, A. &'c. 2.81 
DOMINION BANK .. 2.2 
ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN 1.09 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BKG. CORP, 1.18 
MENC. BANK OF INDIA, £25 “< ae ee 
MERC. BANK OF INDIA, £§ f.p. .. xe 38 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA : oe Se 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA .. ee oo SB 
STANDARD BANK OF S. AFRICA .. ee 2.58 

DISCOUNT COMPANIES ee 4.25 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT . ee a Be 
NATIONAL DISCOUNT “B??” oe 220 
UNION DISCOUNT CO. OF LONDON 1.69 

INSURANCE COMPANIES .. 36.44 
ALLIANCE, £1 f.p «a ee +34 
ALLIANCE, £20, re 4s. pd. ee “6 ae 
ATLAS ee os S48 
BEACON . oe oe oe +33 
BRITANNIC, ‘£1 te aa ae -. 1.60 
COMMERCIAL UNION ae ee = 35 
EAGLE STAR, Ios. f.p. ee ee ee 4.23 
EAGLE STAR, £3 10S. ne -56 
EAGLE STAR, Pid. rag ‘£3 6s. pd. 03 
EQUITY & LAW oa «eee 
GENERAL ACCIDENT aa eo ae 
GUARDIAN .. «e ae <a 88 
LEGAL AND GENERAL 1.32 
LONDON. ne «ae 2.2 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE |, ee 2.13 
LONDON & MANCHESTER 1.40 
N. BRIT. & MERCANTILE, £1 §5., .96 
N. BRIT. & MERCANTILE, At 58.5 pe 1.32 
NORTHERN .. . 1.08 
PEARL e 2.34 
PHENIX, £1 f.p. oe ee eo 1.19 
PHGNIX, £10, £1 pd. ee ee ee -97 
PLANET ‘ 0 ee ee -18 
PRUDENTIAL “a” fr f.p. ‘aa as £5 
PRUDENTIAL “3” At, ~ oe. ca ma -28 
ROYAL . ° “a << 200 
ROYAL EXCHANGE oe «se 68 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL “A” 37 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL “ B” 10 
SUN LIFE .. ; S .67 
UNION INSURANCE ‘OF CANTON d 21 
YORKSHIRE, £1 f.p. : ee +27 
YORKSHIRE, £2 I108., IOs. pd. 7. 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES (excl. Bank of England) 4.07 

100.00 
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YOUR NEXT 


WINTER’S HOLIDAY 


Health is everything! 


A carefree three or four months’ holiday trip to 


NEW ZEALAND 


next winter, journeying into the beautiful 
summer there, surely is worth considering! 


The cost is not more than that of many winter 
holidays at Continental resorts. Restful steamer 
voyages in ideal conditions on modern liners, 
and with very much of interest en route. And 
six weeks in one of the most beautiful and 
interesting countries in the world. 


New Zealand is rapidly becoming the popular tourist 
resort of the Empire. Of the people 99 per cent. are 
British, who regard the Motherland with affection, and 
will give you the warmest welcome. 

No country has the same varied, grand, and wonderful 
scenery in so small an area. MOUNTAINS, FIORDS, 
THERMAL WONDERS, FORESTS, LAKES AND CAVES, 
and beautiful DOWNS and PLAINS. 

There is incomparable TROUT and SALMON 
FISHING, DEEP-SEA ANGLING for SWORDFISH, and 
DEER-STALKING. 

Also in New Zealand THE ENGLISH £1 IS WORTH 
NEARLY £1 5s. Od. 


Full information and sample itineraries, estimated costs, 

illustrated booklets, sailing lists, ete., will be supplied on 

application to :— 

The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
415 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


where the advice and assistance of New Zcaland Govern- 
ment Tourist Officers are at your service. 


























NOBODY 
WANTED ERIC 


His father disappeared before 
he was born, and his mother 
has now deserted him, leaving 
him, at five years old, without 
a friend in the world. Who'll 
help THE WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY to care for this loncly 
little boy > 5/- will help to keep 
him for a week.— Secretary, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
SEAC, 
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yp ESPERANCE BAY 
CRUISES 
1938] _ 















The delightful itineraries for this seventh season No.= 
of “‘ Esperance Bay ” Cruises and inexpensive rates | saya 
provide not only the healthiest of holidays in the aaa 
pure air of the Sunshine Seas but also an opportunity 
of seeing distant ports, peoples and customs other- 
wise inaccessible to those of moderate means. 
LEADI 
ATLANTIC ISLES CRUISE—JULY 16 to 29—€12 Wha 
Tilbury, Gibraltar, Casablanca, Teneriffe, Madeira, The 
Southampton. A SPE 
NORTH AFRICA CRUISE MIDDL 
JULY 30 to AUG. 12—£12 
Southampton, Lisbon, Algiers, Gibraltar, Casablanca, Japa 
Southampton. (C 
FLORAL ISLES CRUISE—AUG. 13 to 26—£12 V7 
Southampton, St. Michael’s (Azores), Madeira, h 
Casablanca, Lisbon, Southampton. by 
SOUTHERN PORTS CRUISE The 
AUG. 27 to SEPT. 10—£12 10s. Wh: 
Southampton, Gibraltar, Madeira, Santa Cruz de la The 
Palma, Lisbon, Tilbury. € 
‘ PoETR 
Write for Illustrated Tre 
“ Esperance Bay” folder. Peat 
UNDEF 
Safe 
CoMM 
Fas 
THE W.T.A a I. SPECIALISTS, —— 
28 Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1 01 
(Vic. 6611) 
49 Cannon Street, E.C. 4 (City 6794) Dee. 2: 
32 Corporation Street, : or (Blackfriars 2855) neha 









and agents throughout the country 
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He is setting the course. Where to? Athens, Constan- and 1 
tinople, Venice, Dubrovnik, Stockholm, the Fjords? but t 
Wouldn’t you like to go with him? ii 


12 CRUISES—1ST CLASS ONLY in fac 


By ORCADES & ORION (23,500 tons) from APRIL to Nyon 
SEPTEMBER to the EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 





ADRIATIC, NORWAY «& the BALTIC. Fares from22 Gns. to cat 
4 CRUISES—1ST and TOURIST CLASS 

By ORFORD (20,000 tons) in JULY and AUGUST to As 

the WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. shock 


Fares: from £22 \st Class. £12 Tourist } not i 
Write for illustrated booklets 





again 

that | 

a Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London and t 
3. West End Offices: 14 Ceckspur. St., S.W.1. & No. 1 Australia : 

cen Strand, W.C.2. TELEPHONES: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 at Ba 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


agar in Spain—or, more accurately, over Spain and 
off the Spanish coasts—have taken a more serious 
turn. The aerial bombardment of Barcelona by insurgent 
aeroplanes on Sunday resulted in ghastly slaughter of non- 
combatants, and the sinking of the British ship ‘ Endymion’ 
on Monday, following on the sinking of a Dutch ship three 
weeks ago and an abortive attack on another British vessel 
immediately afterwards, suggest a recrudescence of the 
piracy which the measures agreed on at Nyon appeared to 
have suppressed. The stories of the survivors of the 
‘Endymion’s ’ crew need to be investigated ; the possibility 
that the vessel’s loss was due to a mine is not to be completely 
excluded, but all the signs are that as General Franco sees 
the prospects of success on land waning he is resuming 
submarine attacks on all vessels bound for Spanish Govern- 
ment ports. If that is so, the most pertinent question is the 
nationality of the submarines, and their origin if they are 
the property of the insurgents. The Republican Government 
gives explicit details of the recent transfer of both submarines 
and minelayers from the Italian Navy to General Franco, 
but that report can only be accepted if corroborated through 
other channels. The action immediately essential—and that 
in fact is already being taken—is the reinforcement of the 
Nyon patrol and a resolve by this country and France at least 
to carry out the Nyon agreements at any cost. 
x * = x 


As for last Sunday’s air-raids on Barcelona, they have 
shocked and outraged public opinion in every country 
not immediately concerned in the Spanish struggle. Here, 
again, the main guilt, to all appearance, lies primarily on 
other than Spanish shoulders. It is not with his own aeroplanes 
that General Franco turns the streets of Spanish cities red, 
and the machines that killed hundreds and injured thousands 
at Barcelona on Sunday are reported to have come from the 
direction of Palma, in the Balearic Islands, where Italian 





air-squadrons aiding Franco have their headquarters. There 
will, of course, be reprisals—Sefior Negrin has announced. 
that as a loathsome but inevitable measure—unless the 
initiative taken by the French Prime Minister proves 
unexpectedly effective. M. Chautemps announced on Tuesday 
that he was approaching other Powers with a view to appealing 
to both sides in Spain to abandon the barbarous practice 
of the wanton bombardment of civil populations, and our own 
Government has at once responded. If Herr Hitler, who has 
never quite abandoned the idea of setting some limit to 
air warfare, would unite in the appeal something might be 
effected. Without that the prospect is sombre, though 
the Republicans have declared their readiness to refrain from 
such bombardments if the insurgents will do the same. 
But General Franco enjoys superiority in the air, and he 
would no doubt contend that Barcelona, as the seat of 
Republican administration, is a lawful target. 
* * x * 
Movement in Berlin 


It is difficult to discover how much the so-called political 
unrest in Germany amounts to. It is pretty certainly less 
than some of the more lively Paris papers have suggested, 
but a synchronisation of certain related or unrelated events 
is definitely significant. There was the unexecuted threat of 
the suppression of Der Stiirmer, revealing a pull of rival 
forces, to one of which Herr Hitler yielded. There were the 
preparations made for a meeting of the Reichstag last Sunday, 
followed by the decision not to convene the Reichstag after all. 
There is the threat to the position of Field-Marshal Blomberg, 
as Minister of War, which may have political causes, in 
addition to the resentment felt in army circles at the action 
of the Field-Marshal in marrying “ beneath him.” There 
is the fact that the installation of Dr. Funk as Minister of 
Economic Affairs in succession to Dr. Schacht has been 
postponed for the third time. These events are difficult to 
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interpret accurately, and there is a danger of over-estimating 
their importance. But one thing appears clear. Whoever 
may be in jeopardy the position of General Goering grows 
steadily stronger. The retirement of Dr. Schacht leaves him 
in undisputed control of the execution of the Four Years’ 
Plan, and the retirement of Field-Marshal von Blomberg 
might make him Minister of War ; he is, of course, Minister 
of Air already. There are obviously certain rifts in army circles, 
and others between the industrialists and the Government. 
But Herr Hitler, to all appearances, has simply to deal with 
friction, not dislocation. 
x * * * 
The League and China 
The resolution passed by the League of Nations Council 
on Wednesday regarding the war in China was as much as 
could be expected of the Council in the existing circumstances. 
It is of no avail to China, for though States particularly 
interested are encouraged to discuss together the “feasibility,” 
instead of the “ possibility” to which the original draft 
of the resolution referred, of taking any further steps to effect 
a just settlement of the conflict neither General Chiang 
Kai-shek in China nor Dr. Wellington Koo at Geneva can 
feel that the resolution, or indeed the existence, of the League 
of Nations makes the outlook for his country a whit less 
black.. That is the unhappy situation which in present 
circumstances we have to face. The League does exist; 
therefore the Council had to pass a resolution deploring what 
is happening in Asia. But Europe is split in two; therefore 
support of an Asiatic member of the League by European 
members is not to be thought of. For Great Britain to send 
a battle fleet to the Far East would be to invite naval war, or 
British humiliation, in waters far nearer home. The world- 
situation is not hopeless. But the key to it lies in Europe. 
Any improvement in international relations there would 
have effects in every continent. The negotiation of an agree- 
ment, such as Mr. Eden spoke of on Wednesday, for the 
limitation of air warfare would be of the highest moral value, 
though some form of guarantee for its observance would 
clearly need to be devised. 
* x x * 
America’s New Ships 
Mr. Roosevelt’s message to Congress demanding increases 
in the U.S. Navy that will cost some £160,000,000, and the 
Vinson Bill in which his demands are embodied, have been 
a severe shock to Japan, in whose indignation Italy professes 
to share. The prospect of a naval arms race with the U.S.A. 
cannot be contemplated by Japan without dismay ; and the 
size as well as the number of the new ships is of the gravest 
concern to her. But she has only herself to blame. The 
secrecy she has preserved about her own naval programme, 
as well as the extreme provocation recently offered to the 
U.S. in the Far East, have made the race all but unavoidable. 
Nor is there much doubt who will winit. Yetitis probable that 
to many Americans the justification for naval rearmament is 
to be found as much in the possibility of foreign intervention 
in South America as in the Far Eastern conflict; even the 
strong pacifist and isolationist movements are somewhat 
perturbed by the prospect that the Monroe Doctrine may be 
challenged. _Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, in 
his evidence before the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, significantly laid most emphasis 
on the vulnerability of the American continent itself. 
* * *x * 


The van Zeeland Report 

M. van Zeeland’s long-awaited report has not disappointed 
the expectations raised by his mission ; it is as skilful a dia- 
gnosis of the world’s economic ills, and as good a prescription 
for their cure, as could be presented in so confined a space. 
The most important of M. van Zeeland’s proposals are, as 
had been predicted, those for establishing a system of export 
and import credits through the Bank of International Settle- 
ments ; for, as he recognises, the morass of currency restric- 
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tions in which the dictatorships are involved is by fat te 
greatest of existing obstructions to a recovery of interna 
trade. M. van Zeeland’s proposals, which presume q ek. 
minary adjustment and consolidation of external de 
guarantees that credits should not be used to assist 
ment, provide a way out of the bog. M. van Zeeland enyj 
a fresh start to be made in a world in which, grad 
currency stability has-been restored by an extension of j, 
Tripartite Monetary Agreement, excessive tariffs haye bee 
reduced and no new or increased tariffs established, dug 
on exports of raw materials have been abolished, indusny 
quotas suppressed and agricultural quotas modified, ay 
bilateral commercial agreements negotiated. He p 
that the most important commercial powers, France, th 
United Kingdom, the United States, Germany and Tuy 
should constitute an international bureau to enquire iny 
economic grievances and draw up a constructive programm 
for putting his proposals into practice. 

* * * * 
The Powers and the Report 


The reactions to the Report are curious and illuminati 
On the one hand, it is generally admitted that it constituy 
as good a programme of action as could be wished ; M. yy 
Zeeland is congratulated on his success; even Germay 
seems not unwilling to admit that there may be something 
in it. On the other hand, the publication of the Report hg 
excited none of the interest and enthusiasm which wou 
attach to any plan which was likely to be applied in practice, 
The patient accepts the diagnosis, recognises the cure, but 
has no intention of adopting it. The Prime Minister can sy 
no more than that the Report “ will require very carefil 
study,” but it is doubtful if any amount of further study wil 
persuade countries that have large gold reserves to use them 
to finance the international trade of the dictatorships. And 
there seems no reason why Germany and Italy, having built 
up economic systems whose whole purpose is to mak 
rearmament possible, should suddenly accept credits which 
are not to be used for rearmament. In one sentence of 
M. van Zeeland’s Report the fundamental difficulty appears 
clearly. The purpose of international trade, he says, cn 
only be “the improvement of the standard of life of the 
masses.” The difficulty of the existing situation is the 
existence of systems of Government to which that purpose is 
irrelevant or subsidiary, and with ruthless logic they willingly 
sacrifice the trade which is the means of realising it. 

* * *x x 


The State of Abyssinia 


There is abundant evidence that all is very far from wel 
in Abyssinia from the Italians’ point of view. Messages to 
many different London papers from Aden, Port Said, Djibut 
and other centres, suggest that the Italians have firm hold 
of no more than four or five towns and a limited area round 
them, and that for the rest the native chiefs are still in control 
and guerilla warfare is in perpetual progress at heavy cost 
to the forces of occupation. According to one message—the 


latest—sick and wounded Italian soldiers are steadily being | 


evacuated and heavy reinforcements are being sent out 
to cope with the situation. Prices for would-be settlers, 
of whom there appear to be few, are prohibitive, no capiti 
is available for development, the natives will bring no produc 
for sale because they mistrust the paper money they at 
offered. Nothing of this is surprising. What would be 
surprising would be Italy’s ability to finance the development 
of a country whose old rulers she has defeated without 
being able to establish effective rule herself. In those at 
cumstances the influentially-signed letter in The Tims 
on Wednesday in opposition to any suggestion that the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia should be recognised by Leagut 
States, is, or ought to be, superfluous. To recognise the 
fruit of the violation of treaties would be iniquitous. T0 
recognise it when the fruit has not even been garnered would 
be to add to iniquity folly. 
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The Government and the Coal Industry 
The Mining Association has now followed up its private 
circular to the directors and shareholders of private com- 
ies with an appeal to the general public, in the form of an 
ive advertising campaign against Part II of the Coal 
Bill in the pages of the national Press. Its campaign is an 
object lesson in the power of money under a democracy. 
Unfortunately, these methods appear to have had more success 
than they deserve ; the fate of the compulsory amalgamation 
scheme is pretty clearly in the balance. The controversy 
on the Bill’s merits has by now become highly confused ; 
the Government protests that it contains all the safeguards 
which made the 1930 Bill inoperative, the coal industry both 
that amalgamation is progressing swiftly and satisfactorily 
and, ironically, that amalgamation is to be deplored for its 
effects on the depressed areas. These elaborate feints cannot, 
however, obscure the real point of the controversy, which is 
whether the industry is or is not to retain the power to 
resist amalgamations which an impartial authority considers 
beneficial and necessary. If the Government is disposed to 
give way once again on this point, it should be reminded that 
its previous surrender in 1936 damaged its credit not a little, 
that Part II of the Bill fulfils a solemn pledge to the electorate, 
and that a Government which cannot override private interests, 
however powerful, ill merits the name of National. 
* « * * 
Population and Birth-rate 
The Government did well to introduce certain amendments 
to the Population Bill which passed through its committee 
stage on Tuesday. The purpose of these amendments, as 
Sir Kingsley Wood said, was to meet the criticisms which 
had been raised during the Bill’s second reading last Session. 
The position is now that, when complying with the Births 
and Deaths Registration Acts, the individual will also be 
required to provide certain additional defined information, 
the secrecy of which is to be ensured. It is to be hoped 
that study of these particulars—which will be required as 
from July rst—will elucidate a means of solving the problem 
of a falling birth-rate. Meanwhile it is interesting to see the 
results of the action which other Governments have taken. 
Direct assistance in the form of bonuses and subsidies have 
for some years been granted in Germany, Italy and France, 
and according to the statistics recently compiled by the 
Daily Telegraph the fall in the birth-rate formerly experienced 
by the latter two countries has been checked, and in the 
case of Germany it has actually been reversed. Financial 
encouragement may not be the only or the best method 
of increasing the population, but it appears to yield results. 
* *x *x * 
The Leicester Black-out 


In view of the obvious importance of the black-out as 
a precautionary measure against air attack it is well that one 
at last has been fully staged. We have waited for practical 
experience far longer than Germany or France, in spite of 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd’s affirmation in his recent speech in 
Birmingham that the Government “ attach considerable 
importance to the black-out as a measure of protection.” 
Leicester was chosen for this experiment partly because 
of its suitable size and partly because it possesses one of 
the most fully developed air-raid precaution schemes in 
the country—many cities are far less well prepared. On the 
whole the black-out appears to have been successful in so far 
as it rendered Leicester invisible to the bombing machines 
above, and at the same time Mr. Lloyd was “ satisfied 
that some combination of devices designed by the Air Raid 
Precautions Department will enable essential traffic to 
Proceed in conditions of complete black-out.” One experience 
learnt was the importance of public co-operation. But 
public co-operation requires public education, and it is 
essential that as local anti-air raid schemes are evolved the 
Tesponsible authorities shall see to it that every individual 
understands clearly what part he has to play. 





Political Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Question time 
on the first day of a resumed session is always an interesting 
occasion.. Members return with renewed enthusiasm, 
refreshed by a few weeks’ absence from the Palace of West- 
minster and, in most cases, stimulated by contact with their 
constituents. There are always private notice questions 
raising issues of first-class importance, the answers to which 
are given in a packed and attentive.House. This familiar 
scene was re-enacted on Tuesday. Sir John Simon’s state- 
ment on foreign lending had a somewhat mixed reception. 
There are a number of Conservative back-benchers to whom 
the idea of lending money to foreigners is always anathema, 
while the Labour Party were fearful lest money should be 
advanced to Powers engaged in active aggression. The 
Chancellor was able to pray in aid the van Zeeland report, 
and went on to assure the House that while the general 
proposal was to enlarge foreign trade, the circumstances of 
individual cases to be dealt with were entirely reserved. 

*x x * * 


It is sometimes remarked by the older members that there 
are scarcely any real experts on procedure left in the House. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, with his prodigious memory for 
precedents, is the one remaining authority and no one 
has arisen on the back benches to take the place of the late 
Mr. Pringle. This was particularly noticeable on the debate 
relating to the new Standing Order on Money Resolutions, 
Even those, who took part gave the impression of treading 
gingerly on unfamiliar ground. Nevertheless, the occasion 
was an interesting one to those who have followed the events 
of the past three years. On several occasions, notably on the 
Special Areas Bills of 1934 and 1937, there have been indignant 
protests against the excessive particularity with which Money 
Resolutions were drawn. Since no amendment may be moved 
to a Bill which conflicts with the terms of the Money Resolu- 
tion, the possibility of effective amendment was being severely 
curtailed. 

x * * * 

The discontent which was manifest on both sides of 
the House led to the setting-up of a Select Committee, 
and the House has adopted the second of the Committee’s 
recommendations. This took the form of a new Standing 
Order governing procedure on these Bills, the main purpose 
of which is to impose a charge on public funds. In future, 
the money resolutions governing such Bills may be taken 
after instead of before the Second Reading. It is hoped that 
in drafting the resolutions the Government will have regard 
to the views expressed in the Second Reading debates. 
Whether this innovation will meet the grievance depends, 
of course, entirely upon the attitude of the Government of 
the day. If Ministers genuinely desire to meet the wishes 
of the House the new procedure will make it easier for them 
to do so. If, on the other hand, they are determined to apply 
their majority and to ride roughshod over their critics, the 
latest addition to the rules places no obstacle in their way. 

* *x 2 * 


Since the introduction of manhood suffrage the practice 
of petitioning the House of Commons has naturally tended 
to fall into desuetude. The electors no longer need to crave 
the intercession of an assembly in which all of them are 
represented. However, the petition can still be used as a 
form of demonstration, a fact which was illustrated on 
Wednesday, when Sir Archibald Sinclair presented the 
signatures of 804,000 persons aggrieved by the rising cost of 
living. The process of collecting so many names has brought 
the Liberal Opposition wider publicity than anything it has 
attempted for several years. It was almost impossible for 
Sir Herbert Samuel and his followers to put up an effective 
fight against food taxes in 1932, a year in which prices would 
have remained low no matter what fiscal expedients were 
adopted. Now, when prices are rising, it is conceivable 
that they may succeed in capitalising the resulting discontent. 
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WHAT KIND 


HE debates that have taken place at Geneva this week 
have brought to a head, though not to a conclusion, 
discussions which have engaged Ministers and the public 
in most countries of Europe regarding the future of 
the League of Nations. There is, of course, a preliminary 
question—whether the League shall have a future at 
all. Germany and Italy, having withdrawn from the 
League themselves, regard it as unwarrantable pre- 
sumption that the institution should survive without 
them, and Lord Londonderry, judging from opinions 
he is reported to have expressed to the Berliner Tageblatt, 
shares their view. Fortunately, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Eden take a very different line from one who was, 
but no longer is, their colleague. The considered attitude 
of the Cabinet towards the League of Nations was defined 
at Geneva last week by the Foreign Minister in a speech 
in which sane idealism and a consciousness of hard 
realities were fittingly proportioned. Mr. Eden’s main 
statement—that His Majesty’s Government’s faith in 
the aims and ideals that inspired the League remains 
unshaken—was terse and unequivocal, but it is possible 
to believe in the aims that inspire an organisation 
without believing that the organisation will ever realise 
them. If it never will, there may be little reason for 
preserving it. British Ministers, however, take no 
pessimistic view; on the contrary, “ they still believe 
that one day, possibly with more or less adaptation to 
circumstances, the League will become the universal 
organisation which its founders contemplated.” Till 
then their watchword is, in effect, Carry on. 

That view was endorsed by France, Russia, Belgium 
and most of the other members of the Council. Poland, 
as usual, maintained an attitude intelligible in a State 
living in constant fear of being overlain by one of two 
powerful neighbours, and the Chinese delegate betrayed, 
still more intelligibly, the bitterness with which contem- 
plation of the inoperative Article XVI inevitably fills 
him at a moment when his country is left to face unaided 
a peculiarly brutal and lawless aggression. That brings 
the vital problem facing League members at once to the 
fore. Is the League to make any attempt to frustrate 
an aggressor and defend the victim of aggression, or is 
it to rely on moral suasion alone and find its mission 
exhausted when moral suasion is derided and defied ? 
Was it right or wrong in opposing Italy in the interests 
of Abyssinia ? Was it right or wrong in failing to press 
that opposition to a point at which it would have been 
effective in checking the aggressor but might have precipi- 
tated a general war ? With the record of the Abyssinian 
failure behind it, can the League affect to take Article XVI, 
with its commitment to immediate economic sanctions 
and to potential military sanctions, seriously any longer ? 
Finally, if Article XVI is not going to be observed, 
ought it not in common honesty to be expunged from 
the Covenant ? 

The answer to none of these questions is simple. 
That the principle which dictated the framing of the 
Covenant and the incorporation of Article XVI in it was 
sound need not be questioned—how sound was con- 
vincingly demonstrated by Sir Norman Angell in an 
admirable letter in Monday’s Manchester Guardian, in 
which he contended that in another war this country 
would urgently need allies, which the operation of 


===, 


OF LEAGUE? 


Article XVI would provide, and that an equal need 
would be “a good peace,” which the observance 
League of Nations principles would ensure. That jg 
true, and it is one of many arguments for Article Xyj 
as it was conceived: and drafted—in a weaker form than 
a British Foreign Office committee suggested—at Pars 
in 1919. But this is not 1919. Before that year wa 
out it had become clear that the United States wou 
not in any near future become a member of the League 
of Nations ; at the end of eighteen years she is as fy 
from that as ever. In 1932 Japan, in 1933 Germany, 
in 1937 Italy, gave notice of resignation from the League, 
That Italy nominally remains a member till her two yeary 
notice has expired is immaterial. Those three Greg 
Powers are today outside the League. Not only tha, 
they are associated in the triple Anti-Commintern Pag, 
which may or may not contain secret clauses, but which 
manifestly contains implications, the nature and extent 
of which must be a matter of speculation. As lately as 
Monday of this week Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval 
Operations in the United States, referred to the three 
anti-Communist Powers as “ one powerful armament 
bloc.” If there is any real danger that action by 
League States against any one of these Powers would 
involve them in action against all three, it is not conceivable 
that countries like Poland or Holland or Belgium or 
Jugoslavia or the Scandinavian States should be ready 
to stand committed to such action in advance. Nor, 
notoriously, is France or Britain. 

Is, then, the League to give notice here and now 
to all potential aggressors that whatever crimes they 
commit they need expect no interference by League 
States ? That, which is what the formal abrogation of 
Article XVI would involve, would mean a fatal retreat. 
It may not be certain that the League would act ina 
given case; but let it at least not be certain that it 
would refrain from acting. There may be many cases— 
indeed, any case likely to arise would be such—in which 
joint action will have to be taken by several States, 
and there will be great advantage in taking it under a 
article of the League Covenant, both as evidence d 
individual disinterestedness, and because action under 
Article XVI, which presupposes a refusal by the aggressor 
State to submit to some process of peaceful settlement, 
implies as logical consequence resort, if the aggressor i 
defeated, to that form of settlement rather than his 
subjection to a victor’s peace. 

For these and other reasons which could be cited 
those States are undoubtedly right which have contended 
at Geneva this week that this is not the moment fo 
either rescinding or radically revising Article XVI. 
The hope of some day achieving the universality of the 
League, “possibly with more or less adaptation 
circumstances,’ as Mr. Eden put it, has not beet 
abandoned. The dictatorships are brief growths # 
yet ; all of them are quite as likely to wither as to flourish 
Even if they flourish it need not be through war—wal, 
indeed, would be as fatal to them as to any State engaged 
in it—and international co-operation with them, whatevet 
their form of government, is by no means to be ruled out, 
difficult though it is today. That the definite oblige 
tions imposed by the Sanctions article should simpli 
be tacitly ignored is plainly unsatisfactory, but thet 
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gould be no serious difficulty about framing a formula 
which would provide that while the application of 
sanctions by a number of League States in concert would 
always be legitimate in the circumstances to which 
Article XVI applies, the obligation on every State to 
take part in them was temporarily suspended. That 
would simply regularise what is, in fact, the present 
position. It would satisfy the smaller States and assuage 
their discontents. And it would in ne way diminish 


the value or efficacy of the League as an instrument 
of peaceful and constructive co-operation. The salient 
fact that has emerged from the Geneva discussions is 
that hardly a single State of any consequence is ready to 
see the principle of collective security abandoned—even 
if the principle is not working today—and the League 
reduced to a mere consultative body which, when crimes 
are being committed, must confine itself to sitting back 
and looking on. 


THE RIOTS IN TRINIDAD 


N June of last year a strike was organised among 
| the workers in the oilfields in Trinidad and the 
movement rapidly spread to workers on the sugar- 
plantations and on the water front. The disturbances 
that followed were the most serious in the history of 
the colony; in an attempt to arrest the leader of the 
strike movement, Uriah Butler, one policeman was 
shot and another burned alive. In all 14 people were 
killed and 59 injured before order was restored in the 
colony. The Report, published this week, of the 
Commission appointed to investigate the riots is of 
great interest and importance, not only for its account 
of the troubles in Trinidad and their causes, but for 
the light it throws on colonial problems in general. 
Despite its valuable oilfields, in which £15,000,000 
of foreign capital are invested, and its sugar-plantations, 
Trinidad itself, with its heteregeneous population of 
439,000, of which some 2,500 are white, may appear 
a relatively unimportant part of our colonial empire. 
But the labour troubles out of which the riots developed 
reveal in a peculiarly acute form some of the most 
serious problems of falling colonial administrators. 


The report falls clearly into three sections. The first 
gives a general description of the colony and its economic 
and social conditions. The second recounts the course 
of the riots and criticises the measures taken to control 
them. The third, and by far the most important, 
analyses their underlying causes and suggests remedies 
for them. It is necessary to emphasise what appears to 
be a curious discrepancy between the second and third 
parts of the report. In its severe criticism of the 
Governor, the Acting Colonial Secretary, and Inspector 
Power for their handling of the situation, the Commission 
deplores the Governor’s attempt to negotiate with “ the 
fanatical negro agitator, Uriah Butler” and Inspector 
Power’s failure “‘ to fire on the mob.” Now it is doubtless 
true-that Butler delivered inflammatory speeches, that he 
was a fugitive from justice, and that the workers in 
Trinidad had been incited to violence. And in 
such a situation there may be no alternative to extreme 
Measures and attempts at compromise may be out of 
place. Of this the Commission, after investigations on 
the spot, is certainly the best judge. Nevertheless, it is 
clear from the report that the “‘ mob ” and “ the agitator ” 
Were expressing legitimate and serious grievances, that 
the Governor himself was described by the employers 
by the same word “ agitator” applied by the Com- 
mission to Butler, and that in fact the workers in Trinidad 
had no means of expressing even justified demands except 
by “agitation.” The Governor’s words may be quoted. 
“What is an agitator? An agitator is a person who stirs 
things up ; and Butler has done it so much more effect- 
ively than I have been able to do.” It can be urged in 





mitigation of the errors of the authorities, however 
serious, that they showed a real appreciation of the 
grievances which were the true causes of che riots. 

Fortunately, the Commission itself shares their 
understanding, and its report may lay the foundation 
for a new labour policy for the Colonial empire. Two 
fundamental causes inspired the Trinidad riots. Firstly, 
deep-rooted social and economic evils, which recently 
had been intensified by a rise in the cost of living without 
any compensating rise in wages; while the employer 
stood in a paternal relation to the labourer he showed 
little of those instincts which alone can justify paternalism. 
The Report says that employers, particularly in the 
sugar industry, “appear to have displayed a lack of 
regard for the well-being of their labour. In no direction 
is it more apparent than in the deplorable conditions in 
which a large number of the labourers and their families 
are housed.” No less serious, however, was the lack of 
any machinery for expressing the labourers’ grievances, 
of any agreed method of settling disputes, or of any 
form of collective bargaining. For many years there 
has been an Industrial Courts Act, a Minimum Wage 
Act, and a Trades Union Act on the statute-book in 
Trinidad ; but the Court has not been set up, a minimum 
wage has not been fixed, and trade union activity has 
been discouraged because the Act makes no provision 
exempting peaceful picketing from liability to actions 
at law. Without such a provision effective trade union 
organisation is impossible. 

Given these two causes, the riots in Trinidad may be 
said to have been inevitable ; the combination of legi- 
timate economic grievances with the lack of any means of 
expressing or remedying them is, except under a dictator- 
ship, an infallible recipe for producing violent labour 
agitation. And it is a severe criticism of methods of 
government in the colonial empire, of the failure to 
encourage a progressive development not only in the 
political but in the industrial field, that such conditions 
should have obtained in Trinidad. The aim of colonial 
government is, and must be, to encourage an advance by 
subject peoples to the stage of development achieved by 
their rulers. And it has been made clear, both in this 
country and elsewhere, that the achievement of political 
democracy under modern conditions implies also the 
development of effective trade union methods, of collect- 
ive bargaining, of machinery for settling disputes, in 
the industrial field. The lesson that has been learnt here 
should be applied in the colonies; and it may perhaps 
be suggested that, in co-operation with the Colonial 
Office and Colonial Governments, the Trades Union 
Congress could make an important contribution to such 
a development. 

The Commission has indeed accepted these conclu- 
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sions. It recommends the organisation of a Labour 
department to conciliate employers and employed and 
to assist in the formation of constitutional trades unions, 
and the establishment of an Industrial Court to deal with 
serious labour disputes. It should perhaps be empha- 
sised that the aim of the Labour Department, when 
organised, should be to encourage a genuinely indepen- 
dent trade union movement, with the powers that have 
been proved to be effective and necessary in this country ; 
for only through such independence can its leaders acquire 


a 
a genuine sense of responsibility. And indeed the deve. 
lopment of responsibility in the industrial field may wel 
prove a more fruitful line of advance for the ¢ 
than attempts to achieve merely political development 
It is to be hoped that the Commission’s recommend. 
tions will be swiftly applied ; their application in Triniday 
will be watched with interest not merely as a solution 
for local problems but as an experiment which 
open a new era in the development of the colonig 
peoples of the Empire. 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE abortive threat to Streicher’s paper Der Stiirmer may 
be significant of a good deal. Copies of that vile organ 
are rarely seen in this country. Its single motif is anti- 
semitism, and on that theme it sinks to depths of foulness which 
to people familiar only with the British Press would be frankly 
incredible. Its main topic is ritual murder, which enables 
it to adorn its pages with drawings of indescribable coarse- 
ness, usually depicting the murder of Christian children for 
Jews to drink their blood. The editor, Julius Streicher, 
is the man with whom Herr Hitler consorts intimately at the 
Nuremberg party rally. Last week Streicher seemed to 
have over-reached himself by associating Mein Kampf too 
closely with his own anti-semite excesses. But the edition 
of the Stirmer which was stopped by the police was soon 
released, and the paper is apparently to go on as usual. 
There has clearly been a struggle between the moderates 
and the extremists in Herr Hitler’s entourage, and its issue 
is not encouraging for friends of moderation. 


x * x * 


The transatlantic spelling-bee last Sunday afternoon was 
better fun than anything the B.B.C (acting this time in con- 
junction with one of the American Broadcasting Companies) 
has put on for a long time. Who picked the Oxford team I 
don’t know, but including as it did the Captain of the O.U.B.C., 
the President of the Bullingdon, the Captain of the Rugby XV, 
Lord Oxford and Asquith, Mr. Peter Wood (Lord Halifax’s 
son), and the daughters of Mr. E. V. Knox and Sir Stephen 
Tallents it was chosen admirably, and with a most wholesome 
catholicity. These wireless spelling-bees seem to be highly 
popular across the Atlantic and they certainly ought to be 
cultivated here. I should like to see teams composed of 
Cabinet Ministers, or failing that common M.P.’s, Fellows of 
All Souls, Editors and taxi-drivers. The words selected on 
Sunday were rather on the easy side, though one of them 
would have worried, and possibly floored, me. Out of 
regard for my reputation I shall not say which. 


* * x * 


The Daily Sketch, following, I fancy, on an American 
model, now proclaims itself as containing “‘ All the News 
and Pictures Fit to Print.” It is a laudable limitation. But 
one that may surely be taken for granted in a British newspaper, 
you add? Is it? I have before me the last issue of a Sunday 
paper which contains both news and pictures. There is no 
nonsense there about fit to print. All, evidently, that matters 
is, fit to sell. I shall neither name it nor describe it. But if 
suggestiveness, vulgar sensationalism and exploitation of 
semi-nudity are to be regarded as an outrage on decent 
journalism then a paper which sticks to the news and pictures 
fit to print is something to be profoundly thankful for. A 
clear line can in fact be drawn between papers in 
this country which prefer to maintain such standards and 
papers which, presumably, find it profitable to ignore them. 
It is the public which determines in the long run whether 
decency in journalism pays ; if defiance of decency pays better, 
it is the public, even more than the offending papers, that 
stands condemned. 





It is difficult for the ordinary prosaic British citizen to 
understand the fuss in the British Press about Princes 
Juliana. Holland’s interest in the expected event was jp. 
telligible enough. But Holland, though a country towards 
which our feelings are always cordial, is not a country with 
which we stand in any special relationship, the relationship 
which exists, for example, between us and France, or us and 
Belgium. What was there in the event to send Special Corr. 
spondents of London dailies to Soestdijk to peer day after 
day, and night after night, through palace railings ? Memory 
may be treacherous, but I remember no such preliminary 
excitement about the last birth of an heir to the Belgian 
throne, or for that matter about the last birth of an heir to 
the British throne. Have the papers been satisfying a public 
demand for news about Princess Juliana, or creating one? 
It’s an odd business, either way. 

* * * x 

Old soldiers, they say, never die. Nor, it appears, do old 
jokes. In last week’s Spectator Dame Edith Lyttelton, 
reviewing Hereward Carrington’s The Psychic World, quoted 
from it some examples of condemned innovations, among 
them bath-tubs, concerning which Mr. Carrington writes 
that “in Boston there was an ordinance forbidding their 
use except on medical advice.” The original author of 
that statement, I learn, was Mr. H. L. Mencken, who pro- 
mulgated it as a joke, presumably at the expense of highbrow 
Boston, some twenty years ago. Since then it has gained wide 
currency as plain assertion and Mr. Mencken has given up 
the hopeless task of convincing the world that no one ever 
said it seriously. 

* * * * 

That distasteful limelight is on the Secretary for War 
again. This time it is the Windsor Magazine, with an article 
on the Rt. Hon. Leslie Hore-Belisha, with pictures of th 
Rt. Hon. Leslie Hore-Belisha fighting an election, crossing 4 
road by pedestrian-barriers, crossing a road by a Belisha 
beacon, coming back from the French Army manoeuvres, 
looking at a map at British Army manoeuvres, looking at 4 
gun, on a troopship, throwing stones into the sea, writing 
in his Sussex porch, arriving at a Cabinet meeting, walking 
through the Horse Guards. As to the letterpress: “It 
seems certain that a man of his type, comparatively young, 
who has already in a few years accomplished so much, is 
destined to play a considerable part in the country’s affairs.” 
In fact, why stop short of—where ? 

* * * * 

I suggested in this column not long ago that the extensive 
plans Herr Hitler had in hand for the rebuilding of Berlip 
might be regarded as a pointer towards peace, for you do not 
spend millions on constructions which you think may probably 
enough be bombed to pieces before their roofs are on. But 
the latest accounts of the magnitude of the Fiihrer’s projects 
might almost suggest the opposite. So vast is the clearané 
needed for the new buildings that the simplest way to effec 
it might be to have a few acres of the capital bombed into dust. 
But the enemy bombers might, of course, bomb the wrong few 
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JAPAN AT CROSS PURPOSES: I. NAVY AND ARMY 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


HE Chinese war is having curiously contradictory effects 

on the army and navy of Japan. In a sense they 

are being drawn nearer, for they must sink or swim together. 

Victory would mean victory for both, and defeat defeat for 

both. And it is not only abroad, but in the domestic arena 
as well, that they have to face this fateful alternative. 


' But the war is also bringing to a head their old and funda- 
mental dissensions. So much so, indeed, that the widening 
cleavage between them may soon develop into one of the 
major weaknesses of Japanese militarism, just as it begins 
to give a dim hope for eventual liberation from military rule 
to the Services’ numerous antagonists at home. 

The Army and the Navy of modern Japan were conceived 
as equals, both with regard to their military tasks in the 
process of national aggrandisement, and to the influence 
which well-considered gaps in the constitution have given 
them on foreign and domestic policy. They were equal 

ers in the first two wars against China and Russia ; 
and until the World War at least, their rivalries, though 
neither insignificant nor few, were restricted to jalousies de 
métier, Clan antagonism, personal ambitions, a continuous 
struggle for financial appropriations, and other more or less 
domestic issues. It was only during and since the World 
War that the divergent strategic aims of an Army that faces 
desirable objects of conquest on a huge, near-by continent 
in the north and west and of a Navy whose outlook is on 
just as enticing an island and coastal region further afield 
in the South, became a matter of controversy between the 
two forces. For the common objects of the Army’s and 
Navy’s aspirations were exhausted only then, incidentally 
at a time when Japan’s growing strength, the preoccupation 
of the western sea powers and the breakdown of Imperial 
Russia, theoretically at least, opened the way for Japanese 
expansion in every direction, maritime or continental. 

During the military activities up to this juncture, the 
Army had grown comparatively stronger and more influential 
than the Navy, and even though this had come about in the 
way of a logical and more or less uncontested national strategy, 
this mere fact added much to the Navy’s old grudges against 
its partner. They became even more pronounced when 
the Army arbitrarily took the initiative for the costly land 
campaign in Siberia; for this abortive adventure so much 
weakened the country as a whole, both morally and economic- 
ally, that many a disappointed Navy enthusiast saw in it the 
real reason why Japan had to give in to the Western Powers 
at the Washington Naval Conference, and to start on a 
peaceful foreign policy. 

The Navy’s misgivings, probably even more for considera- 
tions of national policy than for those of its own prestige, 
grew to a new pitch when the Army, once more without 
consulting its partner, started out on that Manchurian 
adventure which was to monopolise for years all the country’s 
energies, and thus to forestall any expansionist drive in the 
“right direction ” on the part of the Navy. From now on, 
the internal fight between the two services grew to major 
Proportions. The quick growth of Japan’s world trade 
gave the Navy a powerful argument in favour of increasing 
its own strength and strategic scope, and the economic 
failure of the Army’s much-heralded venture in Manchuria, 
With its tremendous cost, stood out ever more unfavourably 
against the promising aspects of that “ Southward push ” 
which the Navy proposed with increasing vigour. But, 
undaunted, the Navy kept to its ideas. It strove, and managed 

to get free from the restrictions of the Naval Treaties, and to 
secure huge funds for new building programmes, while 
the slowness of the Anglo-Saxon Powers in abandoning 
their hopes for naval disarmament, the preoccupation of 


Britain in Europe, and the tendency of the United States 
to diminish its interest in the Southern Pacific, combined 
in giving the Japanese Navy a freer hand in the wide 
areas of its aspiration than it had enjoyed since the 
World War. 


A vigorous revival of that same anti-British propaganda 
which had begun during the World War was the outward 
sign that the Navy, once more, was thinking seriously about 
an expansionist drive of its own, and about taking away the 
initiative from the Army. The Chinese island of Hainan, 
situated in the strategic triangle between Hong-kong, French 
Indo-China, and Singapore, seemed to loom very prominently 
in the Navy’s plans. The great merits of the Dutch East 
Indies and of New Guinea were brought before the public ; 
Siam was wooed even more than before; and the Navy 
announced its claim in future to protect against Western 
aggression the budding commonwealth of the Philippines. 
For a while it seemed as though something spectacular 
was going to happen. But the Army got the upper hand in 
the political counsels. Britain must not be antagonised, 
the Army’s argument ran, but she must be made a real 
friend once more, in order both to reconcile her to Japan’s 
advance in the north and other parts of China, and to secure 
her assistance in the inevitable war against the Soviet Union, 
the imminence of which the Army did not get tired of demon- 
strating by means of staging endless incidents on the Soviet- 
Manchukuo borders. 


Once more, the Army was quicker than the Navy to act 
on its own initiative when it took a small, local incident as 
an opportunity for starting that fresh drive in China that 
was to round off its strategic position against the Soviet 
Union and to forestall the interference of the Chinese in the 
course of a war between Japan and Russia. The Army 
was right in its expectation that local indignation among the 
Japanese naval forces in Shanghai would quickly force the 
Navy into co-operation and thus impress it with the welcome 
chance of making the China campaign a useful first stage 
in a powerful “ Southward push.” It was in this way 
that both forces entered the war with China, not only in the 
hope of keeping it localised, but with a firm determination 
to use it as a start for the eventual fulfilment of their respective 
larger aspirations. For some time there seems to have been 
the impression in both camps that it might be possible for 
the two major drives to the north and to the. south to follow 
each other rather closely after a short China campaign, so 
as to consummate in one single chain of exertions Japan’s 
whole idea of absolute predominance in the Far East and the 
Pacific. 

Such hopes have quickly proved to be illusory. The 
China war in itself, though it may not so soon exhaust Japan, 
has definitely got out of hand. Yet in order to safeguard 
its spoils against that interference on the part of the Western 
Powers which Japan expects within two or three years, the 
Navy and the Army have come to regard the southward 
and the northward thrusts, respectively, as preventive and 
therefore even more imperative measures. Each force still 
sticks to the belief that such action will be possible, simply 
because it feels that otherwise Japan will definitely lose 
her grip over China and even over Manchuria. Each of 
them came to realise the tremendous risks involved, and the 
impossibility for Japan to fight in more than one of these 
directions within the next few years. It would have to be 
either against the Soviet Union, the Army’s “ own” enemy 
whom the Navy regards as harmless if unattacked and as 
exceedingly dangerous to tackle if challenged; or against 
Great Britain, the Navy’s “ own” enemy, whom the Army 
does not think strong enough to fear and hopes to reconcile 
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by an anti-Bolshevik crusade, after which it might easily 
be dealt with. 

But even if it could not be by military action at all that 
the Army and Navy would have to try and get rid of the 
“Western danger” in the Far East, it will certainly be in 
their respective categorical demands on their country’s 
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diplomacy, on its armament policy, and with regard to th 
further course of action in China, that the services wij 
press to the utmost their divergent views. This Would 
seem to be sufficient cause for the cleavage between then 
to widen, and for their struggle for domestic power ty 
intensify. 


POSITIVE PATRIOTISM 


By J. R. BELLERBY 


ET us hope that much more may be heard of the, 


“‘ positive patriotism” and the “ philosophy of give ” 
which the last Under Thirty contributor advocated in The 
Spectator of December 31st. 


He wrote, “ The first great task which this positive patriot- 
ism must and will accomplish is the substitution on a world 
scale, through the initiative of first one State, then another, 
of the philosophy of ‘ give’ for the philosophy of ‘ get ’.” 
These words cover a multitude of difficulties. The central 
issue is, who does the giving, or what unit, when a whole 
State decides to give ? For it is upon that unit that the entire 
effort of persuasion and conversion must focus, if the philo- 
sophy of “ give ” is to be made real. 


The most significant unit in this matter, it seems, is not the 
individual, nor any large group, but the family. A nation’s 
economic attitude is a compound of the attitudes of tens of 
millions of people whose chief economic concern is their own 
family. And any change in the national attitude—towards a 
philosophy of “ give ”*—involves a radical change in the 
people’s own attitude to family expenditure. 


The simple fact that men and women put their own 
families before those of others is responsible for making 
the whole world acquisitive. In business, employers are 
concerned to protect profit, not, in many cases, because they 
are greedy, but because they want to give their sons a special 
chance. Trade unions exist to protect the family standards 
of wage-earners. The philosophy of “ get ” is established in 
perfectly natural and intrinsically “good” motives—that 
is, if it is good to care for dependants. Nevertheless it 7s the 
philosophy of get. And from industry it spreads into party 
politics and into the policy of the whole nation. One party 
exists mainly to control taxation in the interest of wider social 
benefits for lower-income families. The other exists to keep 
taxation in “safe” hands. Although there are other aims 
and influences, the philosophy of “ get” is the pervading 
influence in party politics. 


When the whole industrial and political system is based on 
“ family-get,” how can a nation even begin to express a 
philosophy of “ give” in its relations to others abroad ? 
The national change involved is so vast that it can come only, 
it seems, through some revolutionary action striking beneath 
the political system into its industrial supports, and beneath 
the industrial system into the millions of families whose 
motives shape these systems. 


War itself is, surely, the result of this philosophy of “ get ” 
grounded in home needs. Japan, for instance, lacks raw 
materials. In order to import materials Japanese industry 
must export and find markets. China is a principal market. 
Political upheaval, or boycotts or exchange fluctuations in 
that country may mean loss of livelihood for vast numbers 
of Japanese families. Hence the war on China. 


We cannot say to the Japanese: “Let your families 
starve.” Subject to one condition, we may however say: 
“Try an approach to China on the Christian principle, 
‘Do unto the nations ——,’ in the belief that your families 
will not starve.” The condition is that, in our own home 
sphere, we apply the same Christian principle in doing unto 
other families. 


It is not easy. There are too many good motives involyed 
in treating our own family well. Every man reasonably 
desires to give his wife a good home; and to her it is no 
only right but imperative to feed the children ‘‘ well,” seng 
them to “‘ good” schools, and give them a “ strong start jn 
life.” Thus, from an expenditure of two or three hundred 
year it is quite easy to creep into four figures and not notice, 
The whole process arises from legitimate and accepted 
motives ; and when we think of other families less fortunate 
we draw comfort from the knowledge that, being so used to 
their conditions, they must be quite happy in them. 


In pre-War Russia the landowners’ families no cob 
complained bitterly that times were bad, the peasants lazy 
and corrupt, and that the property won for them by the 
hard toil of their ancestors was yielding only a pittance, 
Each landowner may have been sincerely miserable because 
he could not serve his children better. Out of the very 
narrowness of his concern, however, arose conditions that 
bred Communism-by-force. In reply to Communism has 
come Fascism. And from the clash of these two grows 
the present world war. 


The root of war is materialism, but it is a materialism 
based on motives which are scarcely conscious because they 
are unquestioned, universal, natural, and in the narrow 
sense good. To defeat war we shall need to lay bare all 
the good motives the devil uses. Perhaps the worst form of 
materialism is that practised by those of us who have become 
SO spiritual that we go on consuming material things without 
observing it. 


The ultimate remedy has been partly foreshadowed by the 
author of the article on the philosophy of “ give.” He would 
probably agree that the remedy is not a new, grim, deter- 
mined effort on the part of each householder to compel his 
family to restrict expenditure on itself. It is not any form 
of domestic dictatorship, for that only breeds reaction in 
the next generation. It is rather an attempt to draw every 
member of the family into an outward-looking fellowship; 
first by example, then by making a perfect relationship with 
each member. It means showing that the life of “ give” 
is more exciting than the life of “ get.” It calls for a certain 
help towards making easy friendship with young and old of 
all income levels, so that there may be understanding. And 
the understanding may be widened if some simple economic 
truths are made plain: that whoever spends money on him- 
self makes others labour for him, and that labour spent for 
one man cannot be spent for another. 


Few very young people have the chance to think in terms 
of anything but their own rights and prospects. They att 
rarely brought into the parents’ discussions of the use of 
money, so that they may see responsibility. It is an injury 
to deprive them, from their first thinking moment, of th 
right to prefer a philosophy of “ give.” The exhilaration 
in this philosophy comes, I believe, from two things: know- 
ledge that the only life is to share in God’s scheme, which 
includes this philosophy, and sheer love for individuals. 

The way to achieve this philosophy as a lasting, satisfying 
thing is to bring men into vital touch with God and othet 
men. It means a resolute crusade, beginning in the plac 
where it is not easy, at home. 
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Because the difficulty lies chiefly in the family circle, any 
considerable success there must have a profound effect on 
national and international policy. The effect is partly via 
industry. An employer whose family sustains him in con- 
cern for the outside world discovers the urge to make the 
whole firm a similar family. When the staff have the same 
motive, there emerges a new phenomenon ; a firm which, 
4s a unit, considers the world to be as important as 
its own members. An industry composed of such units 
will at once assume that organisation, whether decentral- 
ied or concerted, which will serve the public good 
most fully. 

From industry the spread into international policy is 
evident. Such things as “ safeguards ”»—euphemism for the 

tection of English industrial interests—can no longer 
threaten the smooth working of a constitution for Indian 
self-government. Colonies are no longer consicer:d an 
acquisition desirable for materials and markets, or something 
to be bartered among envious nations for peace. The new 
attitude of a nation under the philosophy of “ give ” is, ““ How 
may the infant civilisations of the world be fostered ? How 


may their unique contribution to an already over-stereotyped 
society be preserved in its uniqueness and strengthened as a 
national growth ? If this calls for education, administration 
and public work, how may the wealthier States provide the 
means for these, while stimulating local initiative and allowing 
expression to native genius ? ” 


Such an attitude to undeveloped areas would rule out 
competitive imperialism and wars resulting from it. But the 
chief gain from the philosophy of “ give ” is that States which 
are prepared to give or lose are by that token prepared to 
accept a Higher Discipline in their dealings with one another. 
At present most States refuse to serve any principle above 
self-interest and insist on being judges of their own rights ; 
and their logical end is war. It is through the entry of a new 
world-discipline, to which all nations willingly subject them- 
selves, that world-order will come. When the people of the 
nations rest on the rule of God and apply His philosophy of 
“ give” as affecting their own homes and livelihood, they 
can welcome that same rule and philosophy as a governing 
influence in world-policy, and may expect something trans- 
cending peace. 


A LIBERAL ECONOMY 


By SIR CHARLES ADDIS 


N impenitent believer in a liberal economy may be 
forgiven for viewing with distrust and even with 
dismay the growing tendency on the part of the leaders of 
trade and industry in this country to resort to the State for 
the protection of their particular interests, instead of relying 
as formerly upon their own efforts as a sufficient defence 
against the pressure of foreign competition. It seems to be 
forgotten that the argument for free trade for this country 
is not dependent at all upon what fiscal devices may be 
adopted by other cquntries. And yet it is this which is being 
made the excuse for relinquishing the attempt to establish 
internationally the postulates implicit in the doctrines of the 
classical economists—an attempt attended during the latter 
half of last century by an encouraging measure of success—in 
favour of what virtually amounts to a system of State-aided 
monopolies or quasi-monopolies. Open markets, free com- 
petition, the unlimited division of labour, a minimum of 
State interference—the wind (of protection) goeth over them 
and they are gone and the place thereof shall know them no 
more. 


Their seat has been usurped by a noxious growth of 
controls, quotas, tariffs and the like, all of them measures 
which, however upright the intention of their authors may 
be, must inevitably result in restraint of labour and industry 
and in restriction of enterprise and trade. ‘‘ To narrow com- 
petition,” says Adam Smith, ‘“‘ must always be against the 
interest of the public and can serve only to enable the dealers, 
by raising their profits above what they naturally would be, 
to levy for their own benefit an absurd tax upon the rest of 
their fellow-citizens.” The essence of protection, it must 
never be forgotten, is always to make prices higher than they 
would be under conditions of free competition. If it fails 
to do that, it fails altogether. Particular trades may benefit, 
but the net result must be to diminish production and increase 
unemployment. 


And this in fact is what appears to be happening today. 
A declared policy, which has for its. object the raising 
of the price level, has been received with general accept- 
ance. But wholesale prices are not rising. On the con- 


trary, they have of late shown a tendency to fall (Board of 


Trade Index, September, 111.2; October, 110.6; November, 
108.5 ; December, 107.6), and at the moment are no more 
than barely stationary; while the recent increase in unemploy- 
ment in most of the staple industries, while there is no 
heed to exaggerate its importance or its magnitude, does 





undoubtedly give rise to misgivings for the future. A policy 


of restriction is a policy of deflation. 


This is not to be interpreted as a crafty attempt to resusci- 
tate individualism or Jaissez-faire. They are indeed beyond 
the reach of human aid. Individualism as a system never 
grew up, despite Herbert Spencer’s fostering care, and, as for 
laissez-faire, fourteen or fifteen years must have passed since 
Mr. Keynes performed its funeral obsequies in his brilliant 
and witty address on “ The End of Laissez-Faire.” These 
two systems, distorted as they were by the trop de zéle of 
Adam Smith’s successors into a caricature of his sober 
liberalism, have passed beyond recall, and only Sir Ernest 
Benn is left, as it were a sparrow that sitteth alone on the 
housetop, to mourn their loss. If we do not join him there, it 
is not from lack of sympathy, or from any desire to belittle 
the important contribution made by both individualism and 
laissez-faire to the development of economic theory, but 
because, their work accomplished, we think their ghosts may 
now be suffered to rest in peace. It is more to the purpose, 
we suggest, to consider what is to take their place. We have 
been too long facing poth ways, hesitating to take the 
plunge, quite unable to make up our minds what course 
to pursue. 

Now it is particularly dangerous to prolong through 
timidity or excess of caution the period of transition at a time 
when it is not too much to say that the civilised world is 
waiting expectant for a lead from Great Britain. Any decision, 
so long as it is prompt, may be better than no decision at all. 
Can anything be more inimical to economic recovery than a 
protracted state of uncertainty? It is fear, of course, that 
is at the root of it; fear begotten of the War; foreboding of 
impending change which will not be to the advantage of the 
rentier ; the dread suspicion that somehow his capital is 
slipping through his fingers, and that he is powerless to 
prevent it. How else are we to account for the ignoble 
surrender to the State, in exchange for the promise of its 
protection, of those natural rights and liberties which our 
fathers acquired and knew how to maintain by their own 
exertions ? 

Pressed to its logical conclusion this otiose and decadent 
notion, that the State can be trusted to manage our affairs 
for us better than we can manage them for ourselves, can 
only end, as it has ended for others, in the rigors of Stalin’s 
collectivism or the rigidity of Mussolini’s absolutism. “ All 
in the State, nothing outside the State, nc*bing against the 
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State.” That is the negation of the independence of the 
individual, of freedom of speech, of the liberty of the human 
spirit. 

Is there any likelihood of so untoward a fate befalling this 
country ? Probably not. The English are not in the habit 
of pushing any course of action to its logical conclusion. 
They are a reasonable, but not a reasoning people. After 
all, it is a rational and orderly universe in which we live. It 
cannot be that our portion is to be a lasting return to chaos 
and eternal night. Liberalism is passing through an eclipse 
from which it will surely emerge. The nations which appear 


THE SCREEN WORLD IV: 
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to have lost their senses will find them again. The State 
will once more be relegated to its proper sphere of Caring fp 
those arid only those social functions which, if not Performe 
by the State, would not be performed at all, to the exclusion 
of all those economic activities which may safely be left tp 
individual initiative. A way will be found, it may be after 
hard experience, to return to the old paths, “‘ the obvious ang 
simple system of natural liberty,” the free and unfettered play 
of national economic activities, in which alone are to be 
found the permanent elements of international peace anj 
security. 





FOREIGN FILMS IN INDIA 


By KRISHNA MURTHY A 


ESPITE appearances, the future of foreign films in 
India is very uncertain. Recently some of the Anglo- 
Indian papers expressed their own wishes in their assertions 
that the demand for English and American films was increas- 
ing. It is impossible for one who is not in the industry to 
affirm or deny such reports. But it is certain that these 
optimists are reckoning without the section of educated 
Indians who have developed something like an aversion from 
foreign films, or, positively, a liking for Indian productions. 


Time was when vapourings over Garbo and Dietrich 
passed for the stamp of superiority, when the last-bus- 
catchers went about in perpetual dread of missing the latest. 
Today the advent of Simone Simon or Deanna Durbin 
passes almost unnoticed. The truth is, the days of platinum 
blondes and pencilled eyebrows are over in India. What- 
ever the Anglo-Indian papers say, however much the blurb- 
writers and trailers scream, “nordic” beauty fails con- 
spicuously to arouse enthusiasm. 


There are several reason for this slump in Hollywood and 
Elstree. ‘The chief is the quality of their latter-day exports. 
It is well known, if not always admitted, that the mass of 
foreign films being shown in India (confined of necessity 
to one language) is definitely third-rate. Neither the musicals 
nor the melodramas are more than mediocre, while the slap- 
stick is mostly above the heads of the audience. After all, 
the fashion in Astaire-Rogers is artificial so far as this country 
is concerned. And it is doubtful if the Indian cinema-goer 
can appreciate the Powell-Loy combination. Even Hollywood 
sentiment fails to draw, except when Shirley’s declining 
reputation is exploited. In Bombay, for instance, The Good 
Earth was the one notable new picture over a period of 
months, 


The second reason is a growing distaste for Hollywood 
methods. I know that Mr. Edward Thompson has been 
gushing a lot about his little boy from Lahore (or was it 
Allahabad ?) who made an album of synthetic beauty. My 
own impression is that there has been a swing-over in public 
taste. Several young compatriots have confessed to me that 
they find the rather over-done Sex Appeal of these foreign 
films extremely tedious. Passionate embraces on the screen 
evoke a yawn from the polite. What Hollywood thinks 
exotic comes to many Indians as bizarre or simply ugly. A 
typical remark is—‘‘ Too much hugging and kissing for my 
taste.” One reactionary went so far as to say: “It is a 
relief to look at a well-draped woman again.” Oh, school- 
girl complexion, where are your charms ? 


The next in importance is the improvement in the quality 
of the best Indian pictures. The industry came up with 
such a rush that it recovered breath only recently. It is 
only now that it has started forming any standards. At the 
moment what our producers lack is restraint. (Prabhat’s 
new picture Unexpected is an example of promise fulfilled, 
only the scissors should have been used more freely.) But 
they are at last discovering the charm of modesty and the 
vividness of small-scale effects. Our domestic scenes, for 


one thing, have an intimate appeal. This at least is a fie 
where India need never fear Hollywood or Shepherd’s Bush 
competition. Again, Indian humour, with pronounced locj 
flavours, is being transferred to the new medium. 


The needs and conditions of this country are such the 
film “art” has had and will have to evolve a technique of 
its own. The tempo of our life is slower, our humour les 
cerebral, our environment full of contrast and relief, ou 
very speech weighty and the love of moralising universal, 
Moreover, the emotion of sexual love that is an obsession 
with Hollywood plays a subordinate part in our lives, whik 
family and religious loyalties are still dominant. Th 
influence of the average foreign film has been demoralising 
rather than stimulating. It has created a mythical sophistica- 
tion on the Indian screen that is entirely alien. It has, 
finally, held up the arrival of a truly national “ art” of 
the film. 


On the other hand, the single-star company is giving plas 
to the bigger firm with large resources and attracting a greater 
variety of talent. The rise of Prabhat itt Bombay, and the 
“United Artists” in Madras, is in the wake of the New 
Theatres in Calcutta. All these units are cautiously exper 
menting in new modes and along fresh lines. It is tne 
that the operatic tradition dies hard. But our chief handicap, 
as I see it, is the lack of good stories. New Theatres’ recent 
success, President, was a highly artificial fable. The difficulty 
is aggravated in the case of less reputable producers by indis- 
criminate and slipshod paraphrases of foreign “ tabloid” 
plots. The leading studios, however, are steering awa 
from hackneyed situations and worn-out tricks. Increasingly 
confident, they are seeking new stories and attempting 
to give an original twist to the direction. Above al, 
they are discovering that repetition is not the best bor 
office appeal. We may expect good things from them 
very soon.* 


The great point in their favour is the goodwill of th 
public. Rightly or wrongly, many educated Indians affected 
to despise the Indian film in its infancy. Now that it bs 
come of age, they have discovered that after all there is 
place like home. In the past only those of us who knew 
English (a mere handful) patronised foreign films. Today, 
many even of these are deserting. I know several people 
who have lately thrown over the stars of Hollywood ani 
gone crazy over their Indian sisters. This is, I submit,’ 
tendency that foreign producers cannot ignore. Not thi 
the industry in India has realised a hundredth part of is 
opportunities. But I believe that there will soon be ™ 
room in this country for the pot-boilers of foreign hack, 
though I dare say film societies may appear to patronis 
outstanding European and American stories and doc 
mentaries. 


*I have no such hopes regarding the mushroom film compaiié 
now infesting the land. The work of these pests is as brassy, vulgs 
stupid and cheap as that of foreign film magnates. But that is ot 
of the common penalties of our common “ civilisation.” 
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ing for By A. EMIL DAVIES 
Pe HAT much has yet to be done in the way of making our 
ie provincial (and some of our metropolitan) hotels 
2 ‘ more attractive, is only too obvious, and proprietors have 
- heen severely castigated for their shortcomings. No doubt 
d “i the blame thus levelled is in many instances justified, but 
© FJ there is one important factor that is usually overlooked, and 
oe and that is the question of personnel. The preparation and 


serving of food are only just beginning to be taken seriously 
in this country, and what is now required is an improvement 
in the quality, equipment and—above all—status, of hotel 
and restaurant staffs. It is recognition of this need that 
A has prompted the London County Council, which for some 
years has had a training school for waiters at the Westminster 
Technical Institute (adjacent to the Horticultural Hall) 


a fiel{ JB to secure Parliamentary powers to construct and run a hotel. 
s Bush @ Already, members of the public may, during term-time, go 
d loca to the restaurant of the training-school, and enjoy an excellent 
luncheon for 2s. 6d. or a /a carte (no tips) prepared by chefs 
h pe of the future, and served by zealous, budding waiters $ and 
: as soon as the hotel building is finished, it will be possible 
que of to patronise a municipal (and licensed) hotel, which, however, 
z les will officially be designated a School of Hotel Management. 
walk It was time that something of this sort was done, for 
session although the hotel and restaurant industry has always been 
, While regarded more seriously in other European countries, some 
The Ip of these are not standing still. 
ralising In the Rue Guyot, close to the Parc Monceau—that charming 
histica- | Paris garden which contains the de Maupassant memorial— 
It has, @ is a fine modern building, completed in October, 1936. It 
rt” of is the Ecole Hoteliére de Paris, a joint undertaking of the 
French Government, the City of Paris, and /’Association 
ies professionelle pour le développement de l’enseignement technique 
pi et professionnel dans la corporation des hételiers, restaurateurs 
od th et limonadiers. 
e New ‘This building has the most up-to-date equipment, and 
experi- @ perusal of the curriculum leads to the conclusion that the 
is true @ Hotel-managers and head waiters who gain the final diploma 
ndicap, ff Will be better educated than the majority of their clients. 
" recent Would-be students have to pass a preliminary examination 
fficulty § in French, arithmetic, and geography, after which they start 
y indis- on a three years’ course. The curriculum is both compre- 
bloid” § hensive and interesting, for in addition to such obvious 
y away & subjects as writing and arithmetic and two foreign languages— 
asingly @ of which English is compulsory, the second being either 
mpting & German or Spanish—students have to take lessons in design 
ve all, @ and applied art, deportment and savoir vivre, and tourist 
st bor geography, while third-year students have to become expert 
| them in the inspection of food-stuffs, and have to acquire technical 
knowledge of wines, this subject being described as cave et 
of the fe 2en2logie. 
affectei | On gaining his first diploma after his three years’ course, 
+ it has the student has to work for one year in a foreign hotel or 
e is nom Testaurant, after which, on receipt of a favourable report 
) knew fom his employer, he becomes entitled to the brevet d’enseigne- 
Today, Ment hotelier (2° degré). 





peopl = It will be seen that this course is no child’s play, and the 









od and candidate has to possess a number of attributes. He must 
bmit, 4 have good sight, spectacles not being permitted (no waiter 
ot thai in a high-class restaurant wears glasses) have good hearing, 
t of ISM and a keen sense of smell. He must not be sensitive to heat, 





be n0 
hacks, 
3 tronise 
docu 





nor may he have a weak heart. ‘‘ Aucun vice de constitution 
west toléré. L’employé, surtout s°il est en contact avec clientéle, 
doit avoir une allure et un maintien élégants.”’ He must be 
“quick in the uptake, have an excellent memory, and give 
Proof of good taste, not only in culinary matters, but also in 
aesthetics ; and finally, “Jes qualités morales suivantes sont 
particuliérement précieuses chez Vapprenti hételier : politesse 
sans obséquiosité, tenue et propreté parfaites, langage soigné, 















patience, tempérance, souci de l’ordre et de l’économte, enfin et 
surtout, honnéteté absolue.” 


All these precepts are worthy of being followed by the 
London school ; but it is doubtful whether even the London 
County Council dare prohibit, as does the Paris school, “ /es 
jeux violents, le rugby, le football association.” 


If the schools referred to in this article fulfil the aspirations 
of their respective authorities, it is clear that hotel and restau- 
rant patrons of the future will stand in awe of, and be respect- 
ful to, the graduates who attend to their material needs ; 
and as to tipping—. ... The Paris school is open to both 
sexes ; the London one to youths only, but it is intended 
ultimately to extend its activities to women also. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC READS 


By R. F. SCOTT 


HERE are various means of gauging the public’s 
literary taste. The lending libraries, proprietary and 
free, are in a particularly good position to do it, and to a 
certain extent they seize the opportunity, as a study of 
many annual reports by municipal and other librarians would 
show. But the cheap reprint has provided a new criterion. 
Series like the well-known Everyman and the more recent 
and remarkably successful Penguin (fiction)-Pelican (non- 
fiction) libraries provide a clear indication of what the 
public wants. 


The conclusions to which their experience points are well 
worth study. Take first Everyman, as the older of the two. 
Among its volumes such weighty works as Ricardo’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, Hobbes’ Leviathan, De Quincey’s 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater, The Ihad and the 
plays of Sophocles and Euripides have shown a steadily 
increasing demand during recent years. But perhaps even 
more interesting as a gauge of popular literary taste is the 
fact that, of the volumes recently included in the Everyman 
edition, Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical World is 
in even greater demand than is The Tales of Detection edited 
by Miss Dorothy Sayers. This same tendency—preference 
for the serious rather than the trivial—is also substantiated 
by the Penguin and Pelican libraries. Among the volumes 
of the former, with the one exception of the detective thriller, 
it is invariably those of real worth which have the largest 
sales ; and in the Pelican library—which contains no fiction— 
Shaw’s Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, Wells’ Short 
History of the World, Vision and Design by Roger Fry, 
Practical Economics by Cole and Jeans’ Mysterious Universe 
are the most popular. The fact that the Pelican are in as 
great demand as the Penguin books is also corroborative. 


As a medium for popular education and for raising 
standards of literary appreciation the importance of these 6d. 
books is obviously considerable. As a further example of this 
educative influence, three foreign countries are employing 
Penguin books for the teaching of English in schools or over 
the wireless. Denis Mackail’s Greenery Street is used for 
this purpose in Scandinavia, Tarka the Otter and Almayer’s 
Folly in Japan and The Surgeon’s Log and Agatha Christie’s 
The Mysterious Affair at Styles in Egypt. About eight tons 
of Penguins are shipped regularly each week to Scandinavia, 
Poland and British Dominions and dependencies. 


In view of the success of the more serious volumes included 
in the 6d. libraries it is noteworthy that the most recent 
series, the plays of Shakespeare, have so far failed to create 
a comparable demand. Possibly the fact that almost every 
household possesses Shakespeare’s plays in some form or 
another may account for this. It should not be imagined, 
however, that these libraries only provide the public with 
reprinted classics or detective fiction. Mowrer’s Germany 
Puts the Clock Back, to which a new chapter was added 
by the author specially for the Penguin series, is in fact one 
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of the biggest successes of the library. And two more books 
on current foreign affairs, Blackmail or War, by the distin- 
guished French journalist Mme. Tabouis, and Mussolini’s 
Roman Empire, by G. T. Garratt, are being written specially 
for Penguin Books. 

What are the reasons, besides their cheapness, for the 
wide popularity of these low-price books ? Although public 
lending libraries afford opportunities for reading to all, it yet 
appears that many people will read cheap and handy volumes 
attractively got up which can be acquired with less exertion 
than a visit to a library involves, and have not to be returned 
when read. People, moreover, get to like collecting books like 
this. However that may be, the cheap reprint is quite 
certainly encouraging the habit of reading, and on the whole 
the indications are that they are encouraging the habit of 
good reading. 


THE SHORT-LIST CLUB 


By W. L. LAMB 


WELVE of us were crowded in a little ante-room. We 

were members of that select band of pedagogues, 

known as “ short-list”? men; and we were competing for a 
headmastership. 

I found myself in the company of a cheery group of 
optimists, who are inveterate advertisement watchers, and 
testimonial experts. Being such a tiro, I had imagined 
that we rival candidates would sit in watchful silence reckoning 
up each other’s bad points. But not a bit of it. The party 
assembled as old friends. A. B. of Wales was on intimate 
terms with C. D. from Scotland, and E. F. of Kent groused 
in a friendly way with G. H. from London on the rise in 
the cost of printing testimonials. 

To me, a timid one, these men seemed very much at 
home; and the coincidence of friend meeting friend in 
this dismal spot was more than remarkable, until I realised 
that the majority of these strong nerved candidates were 
by this time almost professional “ short-list” men. They 
entered for every headship going in the country, and by 
reason of their excellent qualifications and well-worded 
testimonials, they were usually selected for the preliminary 
interview somewhere or other. As the little band lost a 
member, who passed away into the unknown regions of 
headship, so another came along like myself to fill the gap. 

We were a club, and each member had a handicap 
depending upon the number of unsuccessful interviews. 
A high handicap in no way quietened their humour, or lessened 
their hope. Being natural optimists, each knew that his 
time must come some day. Also, as it was pointed out to 
me, a high handicap man can add Geography to his list of 
subjects, since his knowledge of England (and trains) becomes 
very considerable. 

And so I found myself a member of this cheery party. 
I listened eagerly to their conversation, and discovered 
that all knew far more about the school in which we were 
gathered than can be extracted from any Year-Book. They 
were also acquainted with the type of this particular Governing 
Body. More than that, they had a systematic classification 
of all Bodies. As far as I could gather Governing Bodies 
were Ponderous, Teetotal, Snappy and Zoological. It 
was difficult, according to the Short-list Club, to get to 
grips with the Zoological Body, since bird-like faces, or 
walrus expressions, concealed mystic notions almost impossible 
to fathom. The golden rule of assuming one of the orthodox 
réles of the game, such as being (a) the Jolly Schoolmaster, 
(b) the Parent Expert, (c) the Disciplinarian, (d) the Games 
Hearty, &c., with such a Body was dangerously apt to mis- 
carry. A twelve handicap man had apparently erred terribly 
by such misjudgement. 

As might be imagined, this conversation somewhat alarmed 
me as I sat waiting to be called into the Board Room. The 
picture of The Body spread round a Table, and my ignorance 
of the rules of the game, played rather on my nerves. I 


wondered, in that vague fashion common in crises, how A 7 
E. F., and G. H. could possibly argue so casually on th 
respective merits of the University sides. 

At last I was called, and with an “ over-the-top ” pj 
I was precipitated into the presence of The Body. (jy 
of a mist of faces I found my focus on the pink cheeks ¢ 
a mild little man. In gentlest tones he probed me; aj 
during the operation, the arms of the Body swayed ani 
nodded their approbation. My courage returned, 
vision cleared, and round the Board I noticed severa] 
lady members of the Body. An inspiration came, [ my 
act the Jolly Schoolmaster. I beamed and settled dow 
to convince this Body that I, and I alone, was the man 
wanted to run this school with firmness tempered with Joli, 

The Body beamed too. I began to despise myself fy 
being so apprehensive of such a genial Body. I retumg 
to the Club feeling sorry that the other men had had sud 
wasted journeys. And their handicaps had gone up as wel, 

They asked me searching questions, evidently trying » 
“place” the Body. But my answers were inexpert, Apj 
there was considerable difference of opinion on the com 
classification of this particular Body. But, as each retumg{ 
and added more expert opinions, the difficulty grew, aj 
there was much contention. C. D., who was a “7” 
was convinced that the Body was on the whole Teetoud 
and in fact, he said, he ran his interview most successflh 
on these lines. 

It was only after the long final wait for the decision tly 
this contentious matter was cleared up. For a little, ugh 
sourish man (scratch handicap) was re-called. 

The Short-List Club sat in deep thought. The silew 
was broken by C. D. from Scotland, who thumped his kn, 
and burst out : 

“O mon, dinna ye ken, they needed an Oogly Mon. Thi 
is a dual school.” 

We went home, having discovered another class of pets 
gogue. 


THE IRREVOCABLE 


WEEP no more, thou weary one ; 
Tears—and so beloved a face ! 
Raindrops on a daybreak flower— 
Token of cold midnight’s grace— 
No more radiant are than these. 
Both of transient darkness tell ; 

And but one least beam of morning 

Either will dispel. 


I thy midnight was. Yet word 
Easy, innocent of guile, 
Weeping eyes and childlike lips 
Have conjured to a smile. 
All forgotten, all forgiven. 
Why remorse, then? .. . Well I know 
The few clear stars still mine in heaven 
Never shall now as brightly show. 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


PEACE 


NIGHT arches England, and the winds are still ; 
Jasmine and honeysuckle steep the air ; 

Softly the stars that are all Europe’s fill 

Her heaven-wide dark with radiancy fair ; 

That shadowed moon now waxing in the west, 
Stirs not a rumour in her tranquil seas ; 
Mysterious sleep has lulled her heart to rest, 
Deep even as theirs beneath her churchyard trees 


Secure, serene ; dumb now the night-hawk’s threat ; 

The guns’ low thunder drumming o’er the tide ; 

The anguish pulsing in her stricken side . . 

All is at peace. Ah, never, heart, forget 

For this her youngest, best, and bravest died, 

These bright dews once were mixed with bloody sweat. 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
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Under Thirty Page 





SAFETY FIRST ?—I 


By EDWARD SHACKLETON 


[The writer is the son of Sir Ernest Shackleton, the famous Antarctic explorer, and 
has himself been a member of expeditions in Borneo and Greenland] 


AFETY first? Does the phrase ever express more than 
a half-truth, merely a matter of degree? The over- 
cautious is never the truly wise ; on the other hand the success- 
ful adventurer is the man or woman who never takes 
pointless risks. But God forbid that one should lead a life 
in which all risk has been calculated away, for that indeed 
would be to live dangerously. Is adventure a good thing, 
particularly for the young ? Stripped of its romantic 
associations adventure in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
means little more than a change from the usual way of life 
to a different one, set quite by chance beyond the borders 
of the non-adventurous. 

It is not now possible to deal with the countless aspects of 
adventure, its meaning and its value, but let us at any rate 
assume that it fulfils a useful function, that it stimulates the 
lethargic, quickens the moribund, and generally forces 
oxygen and pep not into the body but into the mind of the 
individual. The dull glow of the intellect can be fanned into 
greater activity by the breath of adventure. Let us first see 
whether today there is as much adventure, in the conventional 
sense, amongst the Under Thirty. Surely never in history 
have those under thirty been more handicapped by the 
tyranny of economics, the necessity of earning a living as 
soon as possible, although indeed they are to some extent 
freed from the tyranny of compulsory limitation of ideas. 
On the other hand such opportunities as there are, though 
more circumscribed, present themselves to a wider class 
than ever before; but are those opportunities taken ? 

The correspondent who suggested in The Spectator 
that the earth and its atmosphere are more full of young 
adventurers than ever before is right. ‘‘ Decadent” youth 
has reacted, sometimes too far, from the vulgarity and taste- 
lessness of some of the past generations’ way of living. 
What of the opportunities ? Let it be frankly admitted that 
in this article the opportunities that present themselves to the 
“educated” classes are alone considered, but only because 
there is not space for a wider survey. It may come as a 
surprise to some people to learn that even from Oxford, 
often decried as decadent, as many if not more expeditions 
go out than from any other University in the world. Since 
1927 16 expeditions have sallied forth under the auspices 
of the Exploration Club, an institution of which little is 
ever heard for it has shunned the false face of adventure, 
the tarnished substitute afforded by cheap publicity, and 
every member of a Club expedition in fact binds himself 
to “no publicity,” thereby proving the bona fides of his 
scientific desire or of his spirit of adventure. 

Many of these expeditions involve no special complications 
of time and schedule, since they take place in the summer 
Long Vacation, nor is much money necessarily required. 
A summer trip to Greenland, with the usual amount of backing 
from the University and other interested parties, need not 
cost more than £50 per head for a period of three months, 
which is within the reach of a good proportion of University 
students. From Cambridge, too, a number of expeditions 
large and small have emanated, while mountaineering and 
ski clubs flourish. One thing is certain, that either mountain- 
eering or exploring is available to many who would take the 
opportunity if they realised their implications and if they 
were not often thwarted by circumstances ; for the adven- 
turousness of Under Thirty is most often frustrated by 
the good but unimaginative intentions of Over Thirty. 
It is natural that mothers should not want their sons to take 
part in enterprises which by tradition are associated with 
danger, and the demands of examinations and of preparing to 


earn a living can be as suffocating as a system which dis- 
courages escape into adventure. Yet in spite of this a 
hundred schoolboys every year go, with Murray Levick’s 
Exploring Society, to the wilder parts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, usually in the summer holidays from school, 
or between school and the university or a job. 

For that is the crucial period when adventure must be 
seized with both hands. We in this country are not cursed 
by the burden of compulsory military service, yet it must 
be borne in mind that military service seems to do little 
harm to the Danes or the Swedes. Admittedly with them 
the period is short, but it certainly fulfils a function in that 
it brings everyone in touch with the simplicities of life and 
shakes everyone up so that something valuable results. The 
chief disadvantage is that it over-emphasises the importance 
of discipline and inevitably inculcates it blindly at a time 
when the adolescent mind should be assessing dispassionately 
the real value of ideas and ideals. Nevertheless something 
should be put in its place, and that can be found in free and 
voluntary adventure, within the wider meaning of the word. 

For those who cannot produce the ready cash there are 
many means of outlet. Labrador and its Grenfell stations 
require volunteer helpers to hew wood and carry water in 
adventurous surroundings. Adventure is not necessarily 
compounded by latitude or remoteness. Expeditions are 
merely the most obvious and most effective means of meeting 
the need. Travel, a bicycle-ride across Europe, a trip as a 
stoker on a tramp, even a job as a harvester in Canada are 
all, when adventure is analysed into its separate components, 
shown to be made up of the same parts, though the molecular 
arrangement is slightly different. An example of what can 
be done has been shown recently by a well-known co-educa- 
tional school, which announced a scholarship of £20 to be used 
in travelling as far as possible across the world, the only 
condition being that an adequate report be made of the trip. 

Adventure can be and surely is indulged in more than 
ever by today’s ‘‘ Under Thirtys.” Their thoughts do not 
necessarily turn to South American revolutions, though we 
must not forget the Spanish Civil War. Warfare is at last 
coming to be regarded as generally unpermissible, and better 
and perhaps more useful substitutes are being discovered. 
To nearly all, a period of adventure can be set aside, certainly 
to all classes, and other contributors who follow can no 
doubt discuss wider forms of adventure in which conceivably 
the mind only is involved. 

One thing should be remembered: for adventure to 
give its maximum benefit it must provide a change of 
environment and way of life, so that the adventurer may 
suddenly find himself transported in mind to a position of 
observer, away ‘from the petty distractions which make up 
our daily life, where mere “‘ importance ” shrinks to its true 
size, where honesty takes its rightful place, and where the 
individual can learn to know himself. 
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FASCISM AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


a 





By WILBUR BURTON 


-[Giving evidence on Monday before the Naval Committee of Congress, Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations in 
the United States, declared that nothing stood in the way of the possible seizure or exploitation of the Republics 
of Central and South America except the Monroe Doctrine, backed by the naval strength of the United States.) 


‘THE traditional type of government in Latin America is that 
of a “‘ strong man ” backed primarily by the army, but usually 
also by the land-owning oligarchy. This technique of statecraft 
was admirably summed up last October by Minister of War 
Enriquez in Ecuador, when he ousted President Paez: “* By 
resolution of the armed forces I assume supreme command 
of the Republic.” Only three of the Latin American so-called 
republics ever definitely developed any orderly democratic 
processes that continued over a substantial period of time: 
Uruguay, Argentina and Brazil. Even so, Argentina has 
had one change of government by coup d’état in the past 


decade, while the present Vargas régime in Brazil started with 


a coup d’état, and has now proclaimed itself an outright “‘ cor- 
porative ” dictatorship. In Mexico, there have been several 
rebellions but no revolution since 1920, and presidents have 
been selected by orderly elections—which, however, have 
been largely farces from a democratic viewpoint, although there 
can be no doubt that the present incumbent, President Cardenas, 
is so far a popular national leader. 

In both Washington and Pan-American assemblies, of 
course, the polite fiction has always been maintained that the 
Latin American countries were bona-fide republics, except— 
to be sure—in the days when Brazil was an avowed monarchy. 
The essential, important point, however, especially from the 
standpoint of the United States, was that whatever the exact 
form of government prevailing at any given time in a Latin 
American land, it was both indigenous and without any ties 
outside the Americas. Brazilian monarchy, for example, 
was entirely satisfactory to Washington so long as it was not a 
part of Metternich’s Holy Alliance for defence and extension 
of the monarchical system—a point of view that, very signifi- 
cantly, was shared by Rio de Janeiro in the days of Dom Pedro. 
Washington policy in this connexion was forcibly and forth- 
rightly summarised in the historical Monroe Doctrine 
proclaimed on December 2nd, 1823, and which stated inter alia 
that the United States would consider any attempt on the 
part of European nations “to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

At the time when the Latin American countries were 
struggling for independence from Spain (or, in the case 
of Brazil from Portugal), this part of the doctrine was 
eminently agreeable to them; but as various U.S. adminis- 
trations invoked the instrument for intervention and a somewhat 
imperious Argentina sought to appoint herself the leader of 
Spanish America, nationalistic politicians made a béte-noir 
of the manifesto and reiteratingly damned it as a weapon 
of Washington imperialism. In consequence, presumably, 
the present Roosevelt administration has made no mention 
of the Monroe Doctrine, but has emphasised a “ good neighbour” 
policy with concurrent attempts at alliance of the American 
“ republics ” in defence and maintenance of both independence 
and democracy. Throughout Spanish America this has been 
enthusiastically interpreted as abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine—and a new era when every Latin American country 
can do as it pleases without interference from Washington. 
In Brazil, however—which is Portuguese in origin and not 
always friendly with Argentina—I was assured only a few 
months ago by Foreign Minister Branddo that his government 
“regarded President Roosevelt’s good neighbour policy 
as an extension of the Monroe Doctrine rather than a substitute 
for it.” 

But although Senhor Brand§o is still Foreign Minister of 
Brazil, much has happened there since he made that statement. 
Operating under an officially manufactured ‘‘ communist 
menace ”’ in co-operation with the Nazi-inspired Integralistas 
that I sketched in this place last September roth, President 
Vargas has established a “ corporative state”? with himself 
as dictator—apparently for life if possible. This move imme- 
diately followed the conclusion of the German-Japanese- 
Italian ‘‘ anti-communist’”’ pact, and most probably—in 
view of the ever increasing Nazi influence in Brazil—directly 





connected therewith. While the new Brazilian régine ig 
not pure Fascism, nor will there probably be any open alliance 
with the Euro-Asiatic Fascist front, there are several 
that indicate definite integration on the Tokyo-Rome-Berln 
axis: Vargas, though not an Integralista, was in Negotiation 
with the party for several months before his coup, and just 
before it he ostentatiously reviewed a parade of 30,000 y 
its cohorts in Rio de Janeiro; all parties excepting the Inte. 
gralistas have now been dissolved, and they have Publicly 
abandoned political activities (“‘ since political parties are no 
longer necessary,”’) but will continue “ civic, moral and physic) 
education *—which means they will do the party strong-arm 
work of every Fascist State; and finally, German economic 
political and cultural penetration is now proceeding without 
any opposition, including the organisation of the half milliog 
or so Germans in the country into a Nazi Party that is working 
toward the same end as Vargas and the Integralistas, if no 
in co-operation with them. 

So Brazil, by far the largest of the Latin American countries, 
has tacitly if not outrightly broken away from both the Monre 
Doctrine and the “good neighbour” policy. Meanwhile, 
the trend towards Fascism is increasingly pronounced through. 
out most of Latin America. Fascist trappings naturally 
appeal to the traditional ‘‘ strong men ”’ dictators ; Franco in 
Paraguay, who was overthrown a few months ago by another 
dictator, was the first to imitate Hitler openly and consciously, 
and he was followed by the four reigning Central American 
dictators. The latter, in addition, started flirtation with the 
Euro-Asiatic dictatorial countries; El Salvador was the first 
nation in the world outside Japan to recognise Manchukw 
and Jorge Ubico of Guatemala—who has frequently described 
President Roosevelt as ‘“‘a dangerous communist ”—onc 
planned an alliance with Italy, but was restrained by his aides, 

The Fascist surge has been greatly accentuated by events 
in Spain, which for clear historical reasons have especially 
aroused Spanish America. Liberal and Labour groups 
which have powerful organisations in Uruguay, Argentina 
and Mexico, naturally favour the republican side, but th 
dominant economic groups in all Latin American lands except: 
ing Mexico (where the government alone is economically 
dominant at present) are pro-Franco. And except in Mexia 
and Colombia, the dominant political groups are also pro 
Franco. The pro-Franco attitude of the Argentine and 
Uruguayan Governments has produced serious tension between 
them and the vocal masses, with the result that the victory of 
the government nominee for president in the Septembe 
elections in Argentina has been denounced by the Left 
fraudulent, while the next election in Uruguay is viewed with 
apprehension. Certainly the Argentine election strengthened 
the pro-Fascist elements there, and there is a growing Fascist 
movement in Uruguay. 

In the anti-Franco countries—Colombia and Mexico—the 
Fascist danger is by no means non-existent, but it is mort 
pronounced by way of the Left than the Right, especially 
in Mexico. That is to say, Fascism may develop with th 
language of Marx instead of that of Mussolini; the cor 
gressional bloc of the ruling Mexican National Revolutionary 
Party, for example, recently sponsored a Bill that would have 
the effect of virtually establishing a corporative State, but 
the word employed was “ co-operative.” 

However, from both the United States and the internation 
viewpoint, Colombia and Mexico are so far definitely removel 
from the Rome-Tokyo-Berlin axis, and both are also ant 
Moscow. On the other hand, Brazil has all but formally 
joined the international Fascist front, while increasing imitatia 
of Fascist governmental technique and support of Franco i 
most of the rest of Latin America tends toward growilg 
affinity with it. And this, it seems to me, poses for Washingto 
—and the remaining democratic world—a problem dangerous! 
similar to that raised by Metternich’s Holy Alliance mot 
than a century ago. 
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THE THEATRE 


wThree Sisters.” By Anton Tchehov. At the Queen’s Theatre 


Three Sisters was written in 1900 at Yalta in the Crimea. 
Tchehov was then 40, and already far gone in the consumption 
which killed him four years later. His first plays had been 
lughed off the stage, and it was not until Stanislavsky and 
Nemirovich organised the Moscow Art Theatre in 1898 that 
his interest in the theatre was reawakened. Since then that 
brilliant company had already produced The Sea-Gull and the 
re-written Uncle Vanya with resounding success. When they 
first read the script of Three Sisters, the actors “‘ remained 
in perplexed silence. ‘It is not a play, but only a scheme, 
it cannot be played ; there are no réles but only hints, intima- 
tions, they were saying. Tchehov in terrible confusion walked 
back and forth, smiled and coughed.” When it was produced 
it was received with half-hearted approval. Tolstoy liked 
itno better than the earlier plays—they were all too “ feminine ” 
for his taste. “‘I cannot bear Shakespeare, you know,” he 
wrote to Tchehov, “‘ but your plays are even worse.” 

Tchehov was always surprised that Three Sisters and later 
The Cherry Orchard were considered as gloomy dramas of 
Russian life. —To him they were “‘ gay comedies, almost vaude- 
ville.” They do in fact contain exquisite comedy of all degrees, 
but their chief delight for us is a lyrical beauty, impossible 
to analyse or explain, which arises out of the subtle balance of 
tragedy and comedy. The three sisters are tragic figures, not 
because they fail to get to Moscow—there is little to stop them 
going, and they would be no happier there—but because they 
cannot make up their minds for fear of choosing wrong, and 
they realise all the time that their lives are slipping away. 
There is the future, there is the past ; the present is nothing- 
ness and boredom. ‘*‘ We have no happiness,” says Vershinin, 
“and never do have, we only long for it.” And Olga’s last 
despairing cry, “If we only knew, if we only knew,” is an 
epitome of the play. 

According to Mirsky, Tchehov’s works have been better 
appreciated in England than in any other foreign country. 
Certainly the plays have gained enormously in popularity 
since their first Barnes beginnings; and yet it is doubtful 
whether any of them has been seen to full advantage until 
the present production. For its success the cast and, even 
more, the director are responsible. One has seen repertory 
performances of Tchehov by actors of average capability, in 
which all the tragic lines were received with shouts of laughter, 
and the comedy fell dead. In this production, acting and 
direction are masterly. Only once in the whole play is a 
wrong note struck; when the old doctor announces the 
Baron’s death, Mr. Frederick Lloyd is just a little too funny, 
and some of the audience giggle nervously. 

M. Michel St. Denis’s production is the best he has given 
us since the Compagnie des Quinze. ‘That company was a 
miracle of co-ordination; Mr. Gielgud’s players now work 
together so beautifully that they bear comparison. One cannot 
help feeling that they approach the much-described harmony of 
Stanislavsky’s actors. In this ministry of all the talents it 
is difficult to find individual performers to praise. The ladies 
are each and all perfection: some may think that Miss Carol 
Goodner makes Masha a trifle too fresh and pretty, but her 
reading agrees with the instructions sent by Tchehov to Olga 
Knipper, later his wife, who created the part. ‘‘ Beware,”’ he 
wrote, ‘do not make a sad face in any act. People who carry 
sorrow in themselves are used to it.” Among the men Mr. 
Gielgud’s Vershinin, Mr. Glen Byam Shaw’s Solyony and Mr. 
Michael Redgrave’s Tusenbach stand out as hard gems of 
characterisation (the latter, by playing in succession Bolingbroke, 
Charles Surface and Baron Tusenbach, has shown his remark- 
able versatility). The impossibility of communication between 

any two human beings, implicit throughout the play, is concen- 
trated in the conversations between Andrey and Ferrapont, the 
old deaf messenger. Messrs. George Devine and George 
Howe play these scenes with heartbreaking perception. Mrs. 
Garnett’s translation sounds as fresh and natural as ever. The 
décor and costumes by Motley are very beautiful. 

Anyone who fails to see this production will miss one of 
the greatest intellectual and aesthetic pleasures the modern 
theatre can afford. RvurertT Hart-DavIis. 
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THE CINEMA 


At the Odeon——‘t The Bad Man of Brim- 
At the Empire 


‘* The Hurricane.” 
stone.” 


WitH hey, ho, the wind and the rain—such smashings and 
wettings, such blasts and billows, such slaughterings of inno- 
cents, have not been seen since the last spectacular film (was 
it San Francisco ?). Yet—dare one say it—the monster storm 
which gives The Hurricane its raison d’étre is just a shade too 
long. Temerarious though it may be to argue with James 
Basevi (tempest-maker-in-chief), about the probable duration 
of the end of the world, one has a distinct feeling that the 
twenty minutes of spectacularity would have been more telling 
had it been reduced to ten; and this in spite of the vast variety 
of suspense elements which are linked with the impressive 
physical assault of the tornado—for, note you, the hero and 
his family are lashed to a wave-swept banyan which strains 
ever more eagerly at its roots, the priest and his congregation 
await apocalyptic destruction in the church (what splitting of 
walls and collapses of belfries), and the doctor bobs about on a 
succession of tidal waves in the cramped canoe he is using as a 
provisional maternity hospital. But there remains a limit to 
our reactions ; after a quarter of an hour of Judgement Day 
the jaw drops, a glassy look comes into the eyes, and the final 
blows of the hurricane tend to miss their mark. But perhaps 
it is unkind to carp at a sequence which is mercifully free of 
dialogue and which uses all the legitimate possibilities of action 
and movement which the perpetual drawing-room comedies 
so glaringly lack. 

The Hurricane has, of course, more to it than a storm. It 
introduces a newcomer, Jon Hall, of magnificent physique and 
not unattractive features, who looks as though he could be 
trained to act. He fits well into the part of the innocent half- 
caste, condemned to imprisonment for an assault on a white 
man committed under the greatest provocation. His attempts 
to escape are as exciting as the old-time serials, and there is as 
much brutality in the way of whipping and torture as one might 
expect from a story by the authors of Mutiny on the Bounty. 

Raymond Massey, looking unbearably irritating in a topee 
and a stiff collar, plays the unbending Governor, and C. Aubrey 
Smith turns up as a local priest, complete with invisible Wurlit- 
zer ; this actor, with his extraordinary voice and rugged features, 
is becoming one of those phantasies from Hollywood which we 
could ill afford to do without; whether he inspires sobs or 
giggles he is definitely a dear. 

Finally, the film is good to look at. Palm trees, glittering 
water and panchromatic skies recreate once again the standard 
but always enjoyable picture of the South Seas ; and, with all 
due respect to the hurricane, the most satisfying sequence is the 
passage of a white schooner through the narrow gap in a reef ; 
beautifully shot and brilliantly cut, this sequence is the sort of 
thing that makes film-going worth while. 

The Bad Man of Brimstone is certainly a real villain. 
One of his more engaging habits is that of shooting unarmed 
men through the stomach, without warning. It says much 
for Wallace Beery’s charm that he retains our befuddled 
sympathies to the end, aided by the story, which puts him in 
the awkward position of finding out that his arch-enemy on 
the side of law and order is his long lost son. Bad man he 
may be, but this sends him all sentimental, and he ends by 
making the thre¢é thousandth version of the Great Sacrifice 
(with acknowledgments to Stella Dallas). The film is 
welcome, however, because of its insistence on action and the 
open-air—the old magic of the Western; the cast—with the 
exception of Virginia Bruce, a talented actress impossibly mis- 
cast as a Blonde of the Bloodstained West—is excellent. But 
it is Wallace Beery’s film, even though one would prefer him 
to remain a little tougher and a little less parental. 

For cartoon students Little Red Walking Hood, which sup- 
ports The Hurricane, is’ recommended. It derives neither from 
Disney nor Fleischer, but rather from the comic strip columns 
of the American Press. True, it misses the epic lunacy of 
Herriman’s Krazy Kat strip, but its gags and its dialogue are 
fresh and pleasantly surprising. It is good to see that further 
variations in cartoon style are being attempted. Of all tech- 
niques it is the least suited to monopoly tactics. 

BASIL WRIGHT. 
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THE BALLET 


‘* Horoscope” at the Wells 


WHEN it was announced that Robert Helpmann would play 
Oberon at the Old Vic, there were heard voices asking what 
would: the Sadler’s Wells Ballet do without him? And, 
although no man is indispensable, the question was not altogether 
silly. For the other leading male dancer in the company, 
Harold Turner, though one of the best classical dancers of 
the day and a first-rate mime in comedy—his Harlequin in 
Carnaval comes nearer to the ideal in neatness and whimsicality 
than any other dancer’s in these days—Harold Turner did 
not have the Tragic Muse for one of his godmothers. So 
Helpmann’s transfer to the Shakespearian Company left a serious 
gap. And may I, in parenthesis, advise any who have not 
seen that enchanting production which ends this week, to 
cut any engagements they have made and go to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream? It is the prettiest imaginable spectacle, 
and a highly amusing entertainment into the bargain. 

Regular attendants during the past four or five years at 
the performances of the Wells Ballet must often have noticed 
that there was among the dancers of minor parts one who was 
always especially worth watching, and have identified him as 
Michael Somes. He has now been given the opportunity 
of creating the leading part in a new ballet, and proved that, 
if he has not Helpmann’s peculiar tragic personality and lyrical 
grace—which were not in fact the qualities demanded by this 
particular part—he is potentially a dancer of the first rank. 
His technique still needs polishing, and his expressiveness 
will be the better for less constraint, though that absence of 
spontaneity may well have been due on this occasion to first- 
night nervousness. Somes is, like Margot Fonteyn with whom 
he danced, a product of the Wells Ballet School, and his 
accomplishment is one more feather in Miss de Valois’s cap. 

Like Helpmann, Somes has a definite stage-personality, 
a much rarer thing in these days than an efficient technique. 
And this is by far the most valuable part of an artist’s equip- 
ment. It is a thing not to be taught, but to be developed from 
within, consisting as it does of the imaginative understanding 
of emotion and the will-power to transform that understanding 
into expressive movement. 

The new ballet was Constant Lambert’s Horoscope, in 
which astrology lends glamour to a tale of love that is none 
the worse for being in its bare outline simple and conventional. 
Lambert has grown in stature as a composer as well as in 
practical experience of ballet since he wrote Romeo and Fuliet 
and Pomona. He has put away childish things—though I am 
not sure about the palindromic Prelude which is what I imagine 
Lewis Carroll meant by “ slithy *’—and has written downright 
tuneful music with a strong rhythmical interest. It is apt 
to be too noisy, or rather there are too many climaxes in which 
the orchestra goes “all out,” so that we are not led on from 
one climax to the next until we reach the highest peak at 
the end, because all are of the same size. Possibly for this 
reason the ballet seemed too long. But individually the 
movements are excellent, especially the Bacchanale and the 
Valse for the Gemini. 

Frederick Ashton’s choreography has the quality of imagi- 
nation as well as ingenuity. It is not all on the same level 
of accomplishment. The dance of the followers of Virgo 
is a trifle dull and the solo dance for Margot Fonteyn misses 
the character the dancer is supposed to represent. It is, 
of course, far more difficult to make the negative qualities 
of timidity and sensitiveness interesting than to handle effect- 
ively the positive full-blooded energy of the leonine young 
man. For Somes’s solo Ashton seems to have borrowed 
some ideas from Lichine’s lion, but the result is not a piece of 
plagiarism, because his young man under the zodiacal Lion’s 
influence is a far more imaginative creation than Lichine’s 
pretence at being a lion, which a real lion can do so much 
better. The dance of the Moon and her attendants is one 
of the most beautiful movements in ballet with its suggestion 
of moonlight upon water created by a line of wavering dancers 
stretching from the back of the stage to the footlights. As the 
Moon Pamela May in the best of Sophie Fedorovitch’s 
costumes makes a lovely contrast to Snug’s comic Moonshine 
at the other theatre. Some of the other costumes were rather 
dull, the girl having little more than a practice dress and her 
followers insipid veils. The lighting, which plays an important 
part, was excellent. 


DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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KUNST DES BAUENS 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 





Diz Minchener wollten schon immer hoch: hinaus. Dataum 
beherbergen sie jetzt auch die erste deutsche Architektur-ypg 
Kunsthandwerksausstellung, natiirlich die grésste aller Zeiten 
Der ganze Ton, in dem die hymnischen Berichte der hypno. 
tisierten Berichterstatter gehalten sind, zeugt von dieser 
Monumentalitéit. Diese Mentalitaét von den Monumenten Wirkt 
monoton und monomanisch. Die Bau-Ausstellung in Miinchey 
ist sozusagen der zweite Teil einer Kunstschau, deren epyte 
Teil im Sommer an derselben Stelle, im ‘‘ Haus der deutschen 
Kunst,” als Ausstellung der Malerei, Plastik und Zeichy 
stattgefunden hatte. Es war dies nattirlich die Schau de 
“gearteten Kunst,” einer vom Fihrer gebilligten, gepriifte, 
und als einwandfrei gefundenen arischen Kunstbetitigung 
Daneben war aber die Schau der “entarteten Kunst,” gic 
einzige kiinstlerische Sensation des Jahres, die zwei Millionen 
Betrachtern zeigte, was wirklich Kunst ist. 

Die erste Architektur-Ausstellung beschrankt sich ay 
Modelle und Lichtbilder. Sie zeigt das Geleistete und auch 
die Projekte in den drei Hauptstédten Deutschlands, Berlin, 
Munchen, Nurnberg. Von Berlin bekommt man zu sehen 
die Bilder und Modelle der Reichskanzlei, des Flughafens, 
des Luftfahrtministeriums, des Sportfeldes. Miinchen jg 
vertreten mit Abbildungen vom “‘ Haus der Deutschen Kunst,” 
vom ‘‘ Haus des Deutschen Rechts,” des Reichsbankgebaudes 
und der Parteibauten am Ko6niglichen Platz. Niirnbery 
endlich, die Stadt Hans Sachsens und Julius Streichers, zeigt 
das Parteitagsgelande, das Marzfeld, das Deutsche Stadion, 
die Luitpold-Arena, das Zeppelinfeld und ahnliches. 

In der Ausstellung ist ferner zu sehen die Nachbildung 
der projektierten Hochbriicke tiber die Elbe, die grisste 
der Welt, fiinfzehn Meter héher als der K6lner Dom, dan 
viele Briickenbauten der Autostrassen, Ordensburgen, Fuhrer. 
schulen, Hitlerjugend-Heime, ‘‘ Kraft-durch-Freude ”’-Schiffe, 
Wehrmachtsbauten,, Flughafen, Kriegsschiffe, Kasernen, 
Kriegsschulen usw. ‘Wer zahlt die Bilder, nennt die Namen 
der Modelle, die hier zusammenkamen ? 

Diese Architektur, verschwenderisch gestaltet in Pappen- 
deckel, Holz und Photo, fiillt die unteren Raéume des Kuns- 
Tempels. In den oberen Sdlen wird das Kunstgewerbe 
und Kunsthandwerk gezeigt. Nicht als eine  gigantische 
Trédelkammer des Kitsches, sondern in ausgewahlten Muster- 
exemplaren. Biicher, Glaser, Keramik, Lampen, Moébel, 
Schmuck, Spielzeug, Webereien und Wirkereien, dies alles 
meist in bunten Farben und kiihnen Formen. Diese Abteilung, 
die vom ‘‘ Unbekannten Soldaten”’ des Kunstgewerbe 
geschaffen wurde, ist fiir den Kenner natiirlich viel aufschluss- 
reicher als die Parade der Monumentalitaét, entworfen yon 
den fiihrenden Architekten und dem Architekten-Fihrer. 


Eine solche Ansammlung von Monumentalitat ist selbstver- 
stindlich eine gottgesandte Gelegenheit fiir monumental 
Ansprachen. Herr Goebbels und Herr Hitler machten 
davon ausgiebig Gebrauch. Die Orgie dieser Wortkaskaden 
erhielt noch ihre besondere Weihe durch die Anwesenheit 
des jugoslavischen Ministerprasidenten, der als Ehrengast 
zwischen die Ley, Rosenberg, Schirach und Streicher plaziert 
wurde. Herr Goebbels als Festredner tbertraf sich selbst. 
Er erzahlte riihrende Anekdoten aus den Tagen des noch 
unbekannten Herrn Hitler, als dieser mitten in politischen 
Kampagnen zusammen mit seinem Architekt-Genossen Troost 
mit “‘ breiten Bleistiftziigen die Riesenstadt Berlin neu gestal- 
tete,”’ wie diese beiden Manner “‘ sich in Planen und Projekten 
einander entziindeten”’ in nachtelangen Konferenzen vor 
einer entziickten Gefolgschaft. Herr Hitler, der fest tiberzeugt 
war, sich einst als Baumeister einen Namen zu machen, st 
nun zum Baumeister des Reiches geworden. 


Herr Hitler eréffnete die Ausstellung mit einer Rede, in 
der er das ‘‘ Wort aus Stein ”’ pries und in fiinf monumentalen 
Punkten den Ewigkeits-Charakter dieser Worte aus Stein 
herausmeisselte. Die Ausstellung dokumentiere den Begin 
cines neuen Zeitalters. Sie wird in diesem Umfang zm 
erstenmal der Menschheit gezeigt. Die deutsche Architektut 
wird der kritischen Prifung der Jahrtausende standhalten 
und fiir Jahrtausende der Stolz des Volkes sein. Alle Projekte 
werden verwirklicht werden. Man kann Architektur nicht 
diskutieren, nur die Jahrtausende diirfen dariiber urteilen. 


Und damit war die Ausstellung fiir die Ewigkeit eréffnet. 
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A Hedging Champion 

The following invitation has reached me, and it is so eloquent 
of English rural history that its terms are worth putting forth. 
“] am directed to inform you that arrangements have been 
made for a series of demonstrations in hedging and ditching 
with practical instruction at Parsonage Farm, King’s Walden, 
from Monday, February 7th, to Saturday, February 12th. 
The instructor is Mr. A. Tite, of Hinkley, Leicestershire, 
who has won many hedging championships in the Midlands and 
has acted as instructor for many years under various County 
Councils and Hunt Committees with excellent results.” It is 
hoped by the Hertfordshire County Council, who issue the 
invitation, that a good few men will assemble throughout the 
week for instruction and will come suitably armed with Long- 
handled Slasher, Billhook, Axe, Hedger’s Mallet and Spade. It 
is to be noted, not without a certain regret, that the County 
Council shirk the local names for some of these instruments. 
Local countrymen are fond of the hedge ‘‘ Molly,’ and as 
they make it themselves they have a right to name it. The 
county farms or institutes as well as the councils are doing 
more and more on behalf of farmer and gardener. For 
example : one of them has this week sent out to a number of 
women’s institutes bundles of the very best raspberry canes, 
very well rooted, at the price of a halfpenny a root ; and good 
bushes of blackcurrants at 3d. a bush. These are eagerly 
absorbed. They not only increase the production of good 
fruit; they teach the poorest that it is as easy and as cheap 
to grow the best sorts as the worst. 


* * * * 


A Whitewashed Character? 

The B.B.C. and the official ornithologist have been com- 
bining to whitewash the character of that attractive alien, 
the little owl. It is a pretty and engaging bird and makes 
a good pet; and we have all known all along that it has a 
particular taste for beetles, preferring them to other kinds 
of foods. So far, so good; but when a man who is fond 
of his pheasants and spends a good deal of money on breeding 
them, sees a little owl come down to his coops and destroy 
a dozen or two of the chicks his objection to the bird, which 
after all would be unknown but for the importers, must be 
met. How comes it about that so direct a conflict of opinion 
has arisen between the professional ornithologist and the 
country landowner and his keepers? Both presumably deal 
with facts not theories. 

* * *x * 


It was at a meeting of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds that the famous charge was first brought by Sir George 
Courthope; and made good. A little owl was seen to kill 
the chicks, was seen to bring other little owls, who carried off 
the little corpses; and subsequently little owls were seen to 
visit the corpses when they became infested with burying 


beetles. The facts, repeated in the following year, are beyond 
dispute. Personally I went to the fountain-head to get 
corroboration. The trouble, as it seems to me, is that all 


generalisations about birds are generalisations; and birds 
are very individual beings. ‘They have their eccentricities : 
sparrows in one place will eat crocuses, in another not; and 
chaffinches, plum buds; and woodpeckers, telegraph posts ; 
and bullfinches, forsythia buds; and rooks, pheasant eggs ; 
and kestrels, finches; and herring gulls, thrushes ; and moorhens, 
ducks eggs; and tits, bees; and domestic hens, mice. These 
illustrations all refer to special observations. It is almost a 
tule that when numbers greatly increase, feeding habits are 
enlarged. A learned Hungarian, M. Svetozar, proved this 
by a number of remarkable observations in regard to the 
Took, which is a beneficent bird, until such time as its numbers 
increase untowardly when it may become very like its cousin, 
the carrion crow. The general multiplication of gulls has 
Persuaded even the dainty London-loving black-headed gull 
to harry birds’ nests and eat eggs. The little owl is certainly 
excessively numerous in some counties and districts; and 
one reason for its constant multiplication is that it is as much 
at home in a rabbit burrow as in a hollow tree or belfry. 
Ferreters bolt little owls one after another in some districts ! 
On a priori grounds it is a mistaken policy to add animals to a 
native fauna; and it should not be done except under licence. 





COUNTRY LIFE 


The point will be approved in New South Wales, where 

the 150th anniversary of the founding is being celebrated and 

history refurbished. What a sum of injury was done to the 

island continent in general by the introduction of foxes (taken 

over by fox-hunting zealots) as well as of rabbits. Even the 

red deer became vermin in the northern island of New Zealand, 
7 * * * 


The Field Observer 

The inquest into the food of the little owl was carried out 
with immense thoroughness by the Trust for British Ornitho- 
logy; and that it is only harmful in the breeding season 
(when harm is most harmful) may be taken as proved. Even 
then the injury to other birds is not extensive. The one 
objection to the report is that it seems to discredit field 
observation, as, to give a specific example, the famous observa- 
tions of Sir George Courthope and his keepers. It is not 
less ‘‘ scientific’ to observe a bird in the field than to cut it 
up in a laboratory or analyse its pellets there. You cannot 
discredit a particular experience by contemning those who 
made it on the grounds that they did not happen to be men 
of science. Good eyesight and honest report are not the 
exclusive property of bachelors of science. 

* * * * 


The Invincible Bramble 

In my garden this week I was reminded of another alien enemy 
lightheartedly imported into New Zealand. While cutting 
back some long blackberry shoots I found that they had layered 
themselves one after the other, and so lusty were the new 
plants formed at the tip of the festoons that the roots on a 
single plant were as many as fifty. Yet this is nothing to the 
vigour of the plant in Australia and New Zealand. I saw 
one house in the bush completely swallowed by blackberry 
which had grown over the roof and planted itself firmly on the 
far side; and the plants were continuing to leap-frog their 
rapid course among the scrub. It is curious to note the great 
difference in variety. Round my own premises are only two 
or three plants of any use for the fruit; and the difference is 
a difference of variety, not of culture. None of our wild black- 
berries can compare with the garden varieties, or the various 
American sorts such as Wilson Junior. These are worth 
growing—as it seems to me—up pergola poles. The stems are 
bright, the flower attractive and the fruit both comely and 
useful. Perhaps the best way to grow them is over a line of 
iron hoops of some four feet at the highest point, joined together 
by a few transverse bars. After all, fruit may be almostas fair to 
look upon as flower, though it is seldom regarded by the 
aesthete. How rarely, for example, do you see the berried 
form of lycium barbarum whose long orange fruits make it a 
desirable rambler. Perhaps the fault lies with the birds, which 
are certainly not too little fond of bright berries. 


* * * * 


The Early Worm 

All keepers of golf greens, or for that matter of lawns, must 
have been aware of the abnormal activity of the earthworms ; 
and their destruction has been regarded as an almost necessary 
prelude to the use of the roller. Yet those who destroy worms 
(those enemies of the accurate putter) do not always realise the 
uses of this humble cultivator. It is a great aerating and in some 
degree a draining agency. Where the worms have been got 
rid of, as on the greens of most bigger golf courses, moss 
and other weeds not observed before may flourish and do 
permanent, not, as the worms, only seasonal harm. Experience 
of this compensation has led to the general recommendation 
of the spiked roller; and it has become almost a necessity 
for the growing of good grass on greens and lawns where the 
soil is at all heavy. I have lately seen both greens and fairways 
where the starlings have done the work of the spiked roller. 
Indeed, their dibble holes are so close together and so obvious 
that they have been mistaken for the work of a mechanical 
tool. However well cleared of worms a lawn may be the popula- 
tion soon returns, for even the worm migrates, sometimes 
very considerable distances. It has been lately proved, for 
example, that mass migrations occur from drying hill tops 
to good moist valleys. Land reclaimed from the sea is soon 


populated and must await its higher point of fertility till the 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 


colonisation is complete. 
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THE EDITOR 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


A CHANGING IRELAND 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I should like once again to attempt to disillusion Mr. 
Crook with regard to some of his misguided comments under 
the heading of “‘ A Changing Ireland.” I refer to that part 
of his letter in which he deals with Northern Ireland. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the co-operation of 
the Civil Guards of the Free State with the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. Not only is it right and proper that the agents 
of a neighbouring and (nominally) friendly State should 
assist our police in their search for the .perpetrators of the 
outrages which were the Republican salute to His Majesty 
the King when he arrived in Ulster ; but co-operation has, in 
fact, been the rule for some years past, the Twelfth of August 
celebrations in Derry being a notable example. On this 
occasion the railway line from Strabane to Derry, which for 
part of its length runs within the Free State border, is patrolled 
by equal numbers of constabulary and Civil Guards. 

On the main issue I beg to differ from Mr. Crook. He 
may not be aware that there are two distinct nations in Ireland ; 
they differ markedly in nomenclature and in facial character- 
istics. Until this is realised there can be no clear perception 
of the problem. We, the smaller nation, have fought a perpetual 
struggle against inclusion against our will in an alien State. 
At the beginning of the Great War we were fighting for our 
homes and the link with the Crown. The suggestion that we 
were the ultimate cause of that war is as infamous as it is 
malicious. Now once again we are fighting the same battle. 
The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom has said that Mr. 
de Valera’s proposal for a united Ireland is a matter for the 
people of Ireland alone. The Unionists of Ulster are fighting 
the forthcoming election on that principle. 

Lord Craigavon’s ‘‘ gambler’s throw” must result in a 
far greater measure of support than ever before for all those 
parties which, however various their views on domestic policy, 
are agreed that the United Kingdom must remain united. 
Indeed, many erstwhile Nationalists will, at this election, 
cast their votes for one of the various Unionist candidates. 
In Mourne (Co. Down) the Nationalist Convention has 
magnanimously refrained from nominating a_ candidate, 
in view of the extreme gravity of the issues at stake. Further, 
one may recall the unanimity which greeted an offer made on 
behalf of the Government by the Minister for Home Affairs, 
in December, 1934, to facilitate the transfer of any persons 
who so wished to the Free State. There was no response. 
Even the Irish Press, the official organ of Fianna Fail, admitted 
that to accept the offer was “to cut themselves off from 
associations and ties as dear to them as life . . . and to run 
the risk of having to endure want and penury in addition 
to broken hearts.’ None of these broad-minded words and 
deeds will be forgotten by Lord Craigavon and his colleagues. 

Let those who cry for the forcible ejection of Ulster from the 
Empire remember these things, and let them remember too, 
that such a course means the selling into exile of a great-hearted 
people, from whose ranks have come a succession of servants 
of Empire and public-spirited leaders, an array which is out 
of all proportion to the numbers of their compatriots —I beg 
to remain, Yours, &c., B. J. D. BROOKE. 

Hawkins, Winchester, Hants. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Are you aware that you ask the people of Northern 
Ireland to give up their British nationality and all the rights 
and freedoms to which they have been born? 

Do you know how these De Valera people laugh at you 
for gullible fools ? 

Have you not realised even yet that they are utterly rebel 
and disloyal and that giving them all Ireland is only preliminary 
to declaring a republic ? 

God help you in time of war. Northern Ireland is all that 
stands between you and an utterly hostile country. And no 
** generosity ” (!) on your part will alter it. 





It is indeed a tragedy that the greatest nation in the world is 
willing to throw their loyal friends to the wolves—to buy their 
so-called loyalty. 

Were those people loyal like the Catholics of England po 
one would object to a loyal Dominion parliament—but they 
are not. 

Remember how they insult the King on every occasion, 
The Coronation was ignored, the old King’s death ignored— 
every broadcast ignored. A Dublin picture-house which 
showed a picture of the Coronation had to do so at midnight~ 
sending tickets privately to a few. Let them show us thei 
loyalty first. 

As to the Catholic minority here—if they are so badly 
treated, why, oh why, do they keep pouring in here from the 
South ? 

An offer was made to exchange farmers among them with 
farmers in the South—loyalists who want to come North, 
We were inundated with applications from the South, but not 
one Catholic farmer here cared to exchange and go South, 
Apart from any farmers, every Catholic in the North is employed 
by Protestants—there are no Catholic employers of labour. 

The Free State elected to leave the British Empire—why 
should we have to do likewise ? 

What would you say if we went to London and said we'll 
only be loyal if the Free State returns to the Empire ? 

And they will never be your friends though you throw them 
every real friend you have. 

You can verify all this, and surely should do so in common 
decency and your much talked of fair play. 

T. CLARK. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of January 28th, writing of “ Southern 
Ireland’s Hopes ” you write “‘ The position of Lord Craigavon, 
who stands for partition, depends on bitter hostility.” Not 
only is this untrue but for a paper of your standing it is unjust 
and ungenerous. 

What Lord Craigavon stands for is the maintenance of 
Northern Ireland within the United Kingdom and loyalty to 
the Crown and Constitution, the electorate will give their 
opinion on these very points on February 9th. It is the main- 
tenance of these two points which makes it impossible for 
North and South to unite.—Yours, &c., 

Belfast. S. H. HALL-THOMPSON. 


“YOU ENGLISH ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—You English really do get a rather rough deal from us 
aliens! Reading Miss Lindt’s article you can hardly have 
failed to notice that you are a pretty poor lot. As an unloved 
interloping alien myself I would not dream of attempting to 
defend you. That would be the supreme impudence.. When 
I question Miss Lindt’s severe judgement, therefore, I merely 
do so for the sake of the inexhaustible amusement we aliens 
derive from discussing the vices and virtues of our hosts. 

In the present instance there is no difficulty in deciding 
which of these two things to deal with first. For obviously 
you have no virtues but only vices. The most important of 
these seems to lie in your chameleon-like nature which enables 
you to be as delightful, warmhearted and natural abroad 
as you are sour, cold and inhibited at home. On the Continent 
you love us but in England you despise us. I think this dis- 
covery should move us aliens to pity rather than indignation. 
After all, one does not blame the chameleon for turning black 
when squatting on a dark and damp piece of earth. Why, then, 
blame you English for the disintegration of character which 
inevitably takes place when you return to squat on your 
particular piece of dark and damp earth? Like the chameleon 
you are the helpless victim of your terrible surroundings. 
Clearly we aliens who have been born in surroundings which 
can make you as delightful as ourselves should be sorry for you. 
Perhaps, also, we aliens are a bit exacting. We come t0 
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our country, we are apt to be a bit lonely at first and we are 


sar disappointed when the few English friends we met 


abroad do not immediately show an overwhelming eagerness 
to keep on killing fatted calves. It is, no doubt, a very sadden- 


ing experience. But then, there are a great many saddening 
experiences which are due, I think, rather to the deplorable 
imperfection of life in general than to the special defects of 
national character. One of these is the discovery that the 
social but lazy animal, man, is invariably more interested in 
making new friends and sticking to them when he is com- 
paratively alone and idle among a crowd uf strangers, than 
when he is back in his own well-established circle and busy 
with the routine of a working life. Another sad fact is that 
the capacity for laughing together is one of the firmest ties of 
friendship and that, the brotherhood of man notwithstanding, 
people will practically always find their own fellowcountrymen 
most satisfactory in this respect. Friendship and _ social 
contact follow the line of least resistance. ‘Still another is 
that people are apt to let themselves go more easily when they 
are free from the restraints of the society to which they know 
they must return. All these things have often made me 
very sad indeed. It has not so far occurred to me to blame 
anybody but God for them. 

As to Miss Lindt’s more specific complaints, some of them 
are probably not without justification. No doubt you English, 
unlike us aliens, have your defects. Personally, however, 
I like you rather better for them, not less. If the so-called 
average Englishman (no reflection intended on Mr. Neve) 
takes it as an article of unquestioning faith that England is 
top nation, that does not arouse my indignation. On the 
contrary, I feel touched almost to the point of envy by the 
display of so much rustic simplicity. If that same mystical 
creature habitually confuses duty with self-interest (which 
incidentally is not hypocrisy, as hypocrisy is conscious self- 
deception) I am again touched because I recognise a typically 
national form of something universally human, weakness. 
Finally, if the invariably courteous customs officials (Miss 
Lindt ought to try New York sometime!) use the correct 
legal term by referring to me as an “alien,” I do not feel 
that life in England is being made very hard for me. Not 
being cursed with a national inferiority complex I see nothing 
derogatory in the word. Knowing, furthermore, that the 
Englishman himself has no inferiority complex either, I do 
not expect him to go out of his way to avoid hurting the 
unsuspected susceptibilities of the excessively sensitive. 

Perhaps Miss Lindt has been unlucky in her contacts so 
far. Perhaps she has not yet learnt to know the England 
one of whose representatives said to me the other day, “‘ Of 
course, you are a dirty alien but you are not an outsider.” 
At any rate, I think she would find things easier if she remem- 
bered that it takes two to make a satisfactory contact.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. H. HuizinGa. 

19 Chantry House, Eccleston Street, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$iR,—In spite of Miss Eva Lindt, we are at bottom a humble 
people, and we might take her strictures too seriously. So 
let me quote from Those English, by Kurt von Stuttenheim, 
who knows our country better than she does : 


“The natural modesty of the Englishman is one of his most 
pleasing characteristics. We muddled through, the English say 
after a crisis.’’ (p. 14). 

“ The stranger is in a perpetual state of wonder at English polite- 
ness, which is found in all classes. London is incomparably more 
polite than Paris.’’ (p. 16). 

“No nation laughs at itself so much as these islanders do.” (p. 17). 

“The Englishman is a most sociable creature. Kind-hearted 
by nature, he likes to give pleasure to other people.’’ (p. 19). 


—Yours, &c., W. R. INGE. 
Brightwell Manor, Wallingford, Berks. 


“NOT OUR BUSINESS ” ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—As a reader of The Spectator, I am continually indebted 
to your pages for enlightenment, and seldom do I read your first 
editorial without pleasure and profit. Nor is your last week’s 
article—‘‘ Five Nazi Years ”’—an exception to the rule. My 
attention is arrested, however, by one statement which is 
surprising, but which I have seen similar in substance but 
diffsrently expressed in other columns of repute recently. 

After your paragraph about the internal state of Germany 
you say very firmly and finally that “‘ except so far as ‘the 





spirit underlying the internal régime determines Germany’s 
relationship to other countries, it (Germany’s internal con- 
dition) is quite definitely not our business.” In your para- 
graph mentioning some of the aspects of Germany’s internal 
régime, you refer to the proscription of truth, and the perse- 
cution of the Jews. This, you say in effect, is not our business. 

From the angle of pure politics, I agree. But surely you 
are not writing only from that angle. I admit at once the 
great difficulty of saying what we should do, but is it not a 
terrific moral gaffe to lend countenance to the idea that such 
things are “‘ definitely not our business” ? For surely from 
a moral and human point of view they are quite definitely 
our business. In our attachment to such moral standards 
as those of justice and truth, we can never afford to be simply 
passive. Further, wrong is not to be glossed over because 
it is not taking place at our door. Prostitution, we would 
say, is not less an evil in its occurrence abroad than in our 
own land. Rape, we would not deny, is equally outrageous 
whether in our neighbourhood or far from it. So far, then, 
as we agree that in Germany the prostitution of justice to 
the ends of the Totalitarian State has been accompanied by 
the rape of truth for a similar purpose, the least we can do 
is to acknowledge that such moral outrage is our business, 
and consider what practical steps we can take in defence of 
violated principle. 

I admit that because effective steps are so difficult to devise 
we are apt to conclude that no steps are better than ill-judged 
efforts. There is much wisdom in that. But to go further 
and to disclaim responsibility in such a situation is a very 
different matter indeed. And it is not only a question of the 
German leaders feeding their people with untruth till they 
become a sort of lunatic nation not knowing the world of fact 
from the world of falsehood, nor again is it only the question 
of the manhandling of the Jews and others who offend Nazi 
susceptibilities. Truth and justice themselves are at stake. 
They need our defence, our championship, our succour. 
The championship of ideals may be often rather a sticky 
task, but you, Sir, are not usually to be found in the non- 
combatant ranks. Truth and justice, however, are more 
than just ideals. They are part of the foundation of our 
common, civilised life wherein if cracks appear we must all 
help in the work of repair—that is, if we value the civilisation 
which such disrepair must finally jeopardise—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, IAN SIMPSON. 

Ceres, Cupar-Fife. 

[With all of this letter we are in sympathy and with much 
of it in agreement. But the treatment of the Jews in Germany 
is not essentially different from the treatment of Socialists and 
Communists. Could it be argued that we have either the 
power or the right to intervene on their behalf, however 
strong our indignation and deep our sympathy? The phrase 
“not our business’ may be surrendered, but the fact that 
we cannot intervene in Germany’s domestic affairs remains 
a fact—Epb. The Spectator.] 


ADVENTURES OF AN UNDER-THIRTY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In your article ‘‘ An Under Thirty Page ”’ in your issue 
of January 28th, you extol a vaguely defined Life of Adventure. 
What is expected of the Under Thirties ? Aged twenty-one, 
in 1930, without special aptitude, at the incidence of the slump, 
I began to live a rather silly, squalid existence : I wandered in 
Europe, a ‘‘ teacher of English” (any British resident in 
a European capital knows what that means) ; I had my strange 
and rather squalid little adventures (comparing unfavourably 
in every respect with Mr. Edward Shackleton’s) ; I approached 
destitution from time to time; I burned with zeal for various 
causes in the countries in which I lived, and wrote silly, 
tendentious articles of which nobody (quite rightly) took 
any notice. Then I taught in English prep. schools, threw 
myself with fatuous zeal into New Education (and then sickened 
of its fatuity) until I was twenty-six.’ Now during this period 
the not-young, friends and relatives, approved: I was “‘ living 
dangerously ” ; my letters were amusing, “‘ so full of news ” ; 
I was “‘ really living,” ‘‘ so keen.” I was, in fact, an immature 
puppy, full of puppyish enthusiasms and goodwill. As long 
as I did not ask for money it was a Good Thing. I “‘ fell on my 
feet.”” I was invited to recount my adventures, say amongst 
the Bulgars, in this or that Freak School. To my not-young 
relatives and friends I was News. 
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Then, aged twenty-six, projected marriage and _philo- 
progenitive instinct made me wish to Settle Down. ‘ Lusisti 
satis ’’ I said to myself. I was almost a jack, certainly a master 
of no trade. Armed with some of the appropriate qualifications, 
I entered the travel business (as a clerk). For nearly three 
years I lived the life of the Honest Apprentice. I Went 
Through the Mill. My ascetic life, industry and studies in 
my profession would have delighted Samuel Smiles. Of 
course, the work proved interesting. But twelve hours daily 
(from May to September) of office work do not make for a 
joyful existence. (It is fair to add that at least ten of those 
daily hours were necessary in order to hold the job.) Wishing 
to project on my mentors the conception of myself spiritually 
bowlered, black-coated and umbrella’d, thoroughly settled, 
mature, balanced and a worthy potential paterfamilias, I 
stressed the prosaic aspect of my life. (It is true that my 
work very occasionally took me abroad for a day or two. 
But, after all, I had fewer holidays than most of my con- 
temporaries, and less money to spend on them.) ‘‘ How nice,” 
they said, ‘‘to be in Travel, to see places and people, and 
Go Abroad,” I was still a playboy, earnest, perhaps, but 
not ‘‘ sérieux.” 

Then, the other day, conceiving myself to have a proportion 
of the necessary knowledge, I applied for employment to a 
great transport concern. They viewed me with distrust. 
Yes, I had the knowledge and ability to prove useful to them, 
but was I ‘“‘ sérieux”’ ? Would I stay put, knuckle under, submit 
to routine ? I pleaded. Had I not worked honestly, soberly, 
regularly, humbly, for little reward, for nearly three years ? 
Had I not mastered important aspects of a trade? Ah, yes, 
but that had been ‘‘ Travel.” I had, they said, been ‘“‘ gadding 
about.” I tried to deny this. No, no. I would probably tire of 
them after three months, and “go waltzing off to South 
America.” As for my not-young mentors, now that I no 
longer lived dangerously, had, through excess of sedentary 
work, become bald, fat, and scant of breath, I was a Failure. 

The moral of that, Sir, is (1) that Under Thirties should not 
mind what Over Thirties say, unless they combine sympathy 
and intelligence to an exceptional degree, (2) that ‘‘everyman— 

. who at financial risk cuts loose from some .. . soul- 
destroying employment in the determination to find a vocation 
that will give his personality scope” is a fool—unless he 
gets himself ordained a clergyman of the Church of England, 
where, secure in a living, undisciplined, he can do and say 
exactly what he pleases in his efforts to ameliorate the world, 
where he can do much good, living dangerously with a steady 
income (of from £200 a year upwards), and, if he shouts 
loudly enough and knows how to use publicity, make quite a 
splash as well. The world has little use for dangerous livers, 
unless their dangers are News. 

I don’t suppose you will publish this.—Yours faithfully, 

NEARLY THIRTY. 


GOLD MINING AN ADVENTURE ? 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—With reference to the statement made in your issue 
of December roth by one of your correspondents (Under 
Thirty No. 1), that gold mining is one of the most adventurous 
professions in the world, I the undersigned who have been 
in gold mining and other activities abroad for a number of 
years, would like to refute this statement, and declare, in fact, 
that gold mining is one of the most monotonous jobs possible. 
Gold mines, with the exception of those on the Rand, are 
usually situated far from civilisation, and this implies tinned 
food, unpalatable water and ill-health coupled with insect 
pests, &c. 

Further, in reply to Paymaster Lieut. Warren Tuke, I 
would state that in my experience, adventure as such is prac- 
tically at an end. If Paymaster Tuke lived here or on any other 
wild spot for any length of time he would soon realise this. 
Also his remarks on the North American citizen are irrelevant, 
the average American is far less inclined to leave his native 
shore than we are. South America is often put forward as a 


goal for the adventurous, but this continent, for the person 
who has no job to go to and no capital of his own, can be a 
heart-breaking experience, and the end usually is that he 
is shipped home, D.B.S. (Distressed British Subject) or ends 
up “‘ on the beach.””—I am, yours faithfully, 
P.O. Box No. 1, Insu, 
Gold Coast Colony, West Africa. 


W.H. DENNIS. 


ss 


PALESTINE AS A CROWN COLONY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Certain ambiguous phrases in the White Paper on 
** Policy in Palestine” (Cmd. 5634) suggest that the Govern. 
ment have an open mind upon a settlement for Palestine 
other than partition, to which both Jews and Arabs are opposed, 
The Royal Commission considered that the root of the Palestine 
trouble was the Mandate itself, and it is unlikely that where 
one Mandate has failed, three new ones will succeed. 


It is suggested here that England should assert the yp. . 
doubted right of her conquest of 1917, and assume full respon. 
sibility for Palestine as a Crown Colony. Within sane economic 
limits, Palestine would be open to immigrants of all nationalities, 
on the same terms as obtain in other British territories, and 
not, as now, to one set only of immigrants. Geographical 
and economic conditions prevent Palestine from affording 4 
solution to the afflictions of Jewry in Europe; but with 
unrestricted Jewish immigration checked, the Zionist Organisa- 
tion and kindred Jewish agencies would have a surplus of 
funds at their disposal to expend on distressed and depressed 
Jewish areas, wherever such are found; their exhaustive 
work on the immigration schedules gives these bodies already 
the data necessary here. 


If Jewish capital and enterprise, instead of being land- 
locked in a country of Palestine’s minute area and capacity, 
were employed in schemes of industry, reclamation and 
commerce in Poland, Rumania and other countries affected, 
both the Jews and the countries of their domicile would 
benefit. Under such changed conditions they could not 
be kept in a state of poverty and bondage; in the words of 
Zephaniah, they would reap ‘‘ praise and fame in every land 
where they have been put to shame.” 


Arab capital could be claimed and enlisted in the service 
of Palestine. Arab participation in the opening up of the 
country’s resources has been discouraged under the limita- 
tions of the Mandate, and thus a good deal of money and 
much native ability are absorbed by foreign enterprises and 
business concerns. The Royal Commission put the figure 
of Arab unemployment at 6,000 ; not a very high one possibly, 
but it must be remembered that under Turkey Palestine had 
no unemployed, only professional beggars, the lepers, the 
maimed and blind, who were unemployable. These 6,000 
unemployed, in whom a dangerously bitter, because hopeless, 
spirit is fermenting, are a potential danger, for they are the 
victims of land-sales, to whom the conditions prevailing in 
Palestine offer no hope of resettlement elsewhere. They 
could be absorbed at once into a Native Militia. As con- 
scripts in the Turkish army, unpaid, badly clothed and underfed, 
the Palestine peasants did excellent work in all Turkey’s 
campaigns up to and including the Great War. They offer 
splendid material for such a force, under British officers. 
It is sheer waste to let these men rot away in idleness, poverty 
and indiscipline. 


Opposition to the Crown Colony scheme would not come 
from Palestine in any appreciable degree, except from ex- 
tremists on both sides; it would certainly come from the 
Fascist countries, but Moslem governments and _ peoples 
would be unlikely to obstruct. Nationals belonging to the 
Orthodox Church or to any of the Eastern Churches would 
welcome a plan which finally removed.all fear of their brethren 
in Palestine passing again under non-Christian rule, whether 
Moslem or Jewish, and gave the care of them and of the Holy 
Places into England’s hands ; for the ties between the Eastern 
Churches and the Church of England are strengthening every 
year. This fact would count for much in determining the 
attitude of such peoples and governments, as well as of the 
fine Native Christian element in Palestine, for religious con- 
siderations underly politics, and indeed the whole of life to 
the last point in the East. Finally, it is probable that the 
League would be content to hand over to England bodily 
the thorny problem labelled ‘‘ Palestine.” 

Only the ignorance of the wide implications of this plan 
will minimise the difficulties inherent in it. It would at 
least save a land 400 miles long and 70 miles broad from being 
divided into three independent sovereignties, with three 
different nationalities (two being in active opposition to each 
other), three languages, three forms of government and law; 
three different loyalties, three tariffs, coinages and weights. 
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Is there any plan for Palestine which can be carried through 
without opposition and difficulty? Is it not always better 
to unite than to divide ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. M. E. BLYTH. 
70 Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, W. 4. 


CHARTERED HELPS 
[To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] 


gx--1 should like to commend the article on “ Chartered 
Helps” in your issue of January 21st, because it certainly 
shows a wider understanding of the subject than one can find 
in many quarters. 

Following severe financial loss and being too old to commence 
again in business I have for some years now carried out the 
duties of butler, my wife acting as cook, and coming from the 
ex-officer public school class, used to a fairly large household 
staff, I have been able to weigh up both sides of the “‘ domestic 
help” question from a practical viewpoint. 


Besides a number of abuses mentioned by your contributor, 
evening and Sunday hours of labour will have to be very much 
lessened. Seventeen hours a day, seven days a week, less the 
few odd uncertain hours usually allotted will not be tolerated 
today. A half-day starting at 3 o’clock, a whole day at 11 
o'clock, with perhaps considerable work upon returning is 
simply not good enough. 

I have come to many conclusions on this matter, one being 
that if men attempted to run their businesses as women do the 
homes they would be bankrupt in a month and staffless long 
before that time.—Faithfully, BUTLER. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sr,—I am 76 and have kept house, my mother’s and my 
own, for over 50 years. May I ask how many families there are 
in England who can afford to pay servants 45s. a week ?—and 
another ros. to 15s. for their food? Bedford has 40,000 
inhabitants—not more than 20 families could. When I came 
here in 1901 nearly every house had a servant; in 1938 about 
1 house in 10 has; others have a woman for a few hours two 
or three days a week, some every day. No one here will go 
out to work on Sunday! They say the middle-class is dying 
out. Who has the courage now to marry on £300 to £500 a 
year? And there are many families, too, who live on £200. Our 
servants, when we have any, are much smarter than we are and 
more particular what they eat.—Yours faithfully, 


3 Union Street, Bedford. M. GILLBANKS. 


WHAT CANADA THINKS OF BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—In her recent article ‘‘ What Canada Thinks of Britain ” 
Miss (?) Sylvia Stevenson does what many of her predecessors 
have done, neglects altogether the Maritime Provinces, does 
not even mention them as a part of Canada. She evidently 
landed at Quebec, proceeded westward to British Columbia 
and fancied she had seen the whole of Canada. Yet in Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia she would 
have found one of the most interesting parts of Canada in 
Scenery and inhabitants. Parts of Cape Breton are most 
suggestive of Scotland and peopled by descendants of High- 
landers. The Annapolis Valley, famous for its apples, has 
landscapes not unlike those of England. 

In general the population is (apart from some French 
districts) made up largely of English, Scottish and Irish stock, 
with little mixture of foreign elements so noticeable in other 
parts of Canada. While connexion is close with the New 
England States Miss Stevenson would have found the people 
much more British in sympathies, sentiment and accent than 
M many other provinces. It used to be common to hear 
older people who had themselves never been in England 
refer to going across to the British Isles as ‘‘ going home.” 
It is unfortunate that Miss Stevenson did not complete her 
survey, for she might have learned much that would be of 
interest both to herself and readers of The Spectator.—I am, 


&e, A 
R W. M. Tweepie. 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick. 





* COULD I HAVE FRIENDS ?” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

DEAR SiR,—I.am very deligted to write to you this my note, 
which is the preliminary to you. I hope that, yo would amaze 
to see that, ‘“‘ Who is the person wrote to me this note” ? 
I am the son of Rev. Jeremiah whom you are arrant to him. 

I am thirteen years of age, I am not adult; but I am still 
growing. I learn in a school called « 

GOVERNMENT AFRICAN SCHOOL KAKAMEGA, 
We learn these subjects in our School : 

ARITHMETIC, ENGLISH, SWAHILI, GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, AGRICULTURE AND HANDWORK. 
The lesson Arithmetic is abstruse to me I hope I will soon 

understand it. 
Please Sir could I have Friends from there if possible? If 
I have I shall be very joyful because if you have Friends you 
will writing to them letters and tell them what acciden here. 
I hope next time I shall send you a picture of mine If your 
letter has been acception to me. 
Adien Sir. 
Your affectionately boy. 
Wyciir W. Awort. 
Government African School Kakamega, P.O. Kakamega, 
Kenya Colony, B.E. Africa. 


WHAT NOT TO PRINT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—On opening the current number of The Spectator, I 
am often apprehensive that still another aspect of Church 
doctrine is under discussion ; such as Choral Eucharist versus 
Roman Mass, &c. I send this journal to friends in Northern 
Ireland—staunch Protestants, who are weary of disputes over 
religious beliefs and observances, in a country where two 
opposing Churches divide the people. 

For those who enjoy these arguments, there are many 
papers devoted exclusively to Church matters, where they 
would have ample scope for controversial correspondence.— 
Yours faithfully, F. M. MAXWELL. 

3 Cromwell House, Hove 4. 

[There are also papers devoted exclusively to economics 
or to agriculture, but that is not a reason for avoiding mention 
of such subjects in our columns. The Spectator would be 
narrowing its scope unjustifiably if it declined discussion 
of ‘‘ Church matters,” in which a large proportion of its 
readers are interested.—EpD. The. Spectator.] 


JOWETT’S CHRISTIANITY 


[Te.the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your Mr. Janus with his notebook has a fine talent for 
teasing. At this time of day one hardly enquires from Vic- 
torian Balliol in general, or the writings of Jowett in particular, 
about the essence of the Christian faith. Asked if he thought 
he could bring himself to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Master rapped out: “ Certainly, if you will bring me a pen.” 
Such was his airy way of brushing aside historical Christianity. 
In his letter quoted by Janus he adds: “‘ It is quite a different 
question whether we shall imitate Him in His life.” But how 
begin to imitate Jesus without a motive ? And if you give up 
that main dogma, belief in the Resurrection, and cut out the 
other miracles, and explain away the Atonement, what becomes 
of the motive ? ‘Admiration for Plato and the Greek view of 
life (glossing over sin and undervaluing personality) may have 
led the Regius Professor to reduce the figure of Christ to the 
level of Socrates, concerning whom there are no dogmas, and 
who neither invited nor inspired imitation.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, E, J. Botus. 
The Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. 


JUSTICE AS SHE IS 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—It certainly did ‘‘occur to me” that football pools 
were legal and my letter was intended to draw attention to 
the fact that while wholesale gambling is legal, tossing for 
coppers is an offence. 

In my view gambling is a social evil of the first magnitude 
but I am byno means sure that legislation can provide a remedy. 
Yours, &c. Cuas. WRIGHT. 

Sutton, Surrey. 
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MR. CREEVEY 


By E. R. HODSOLL 


A HUNDRED years ago, Mr. Creevey, scribbling away busily in 
the pale February light, had actually come to asking his last 
question. And typical of that ever eager and restless activity, 
it was: Where shall I go next? ... As he reflected a little, 
what a life it was to look back upon! What a span it had 
covered! Born, actually born two years after the publica- 
tion of the Vicar of Wakefield, he had lived into the second year 
of the reign of his ‘‘ dear little Vic.”’ He had gone up to 
Cambridge before the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
and had lived on to rail, at the end of his life, at ‘‘ this infernal 
nuisance the loco-motive monster.”’ He had been treated 
as an intimate at Court, and had visited all the great houses in 
the hey-day of the Regency. And as persistently as he used 
to slip in and out of the yellow candlelight of those fashionable 
drawing-rooms, he slips now in and out of the yellowing pages 
of our history-books. 


Not till 1802 did Mr. Creevey enter Parliament, and launch 
upon that lifetime’s occupation of gossiping, writing letters and 
his journal, and making quips upon all the great men of his 
day. From that time on he evolved, too, his own peculiar 
miracle method of making both ends meet : he kept up familiar 
terms with Royalty on an income of less than £200 per annum ! 
It was he who was destined eventually to receive the marriage 
confidence of the Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father, and, 
of course, nothing could prevent him from spreading the news 
directly at Lady Holland’s. A ‘‘ mischievous Toad” Lady 
Holland might well call him, but then he could always have 
his own back, and more. To start with, he always had the 
ladies unquestionably on his side, and as he was a real jester 
in those salons of the Regency, he was always much in demand. 
In applying nicknames he had a special wit, and those he chose, 
shrewdly, and not without a little cruelty and spite, have 
endeared and satirised his contemporaries for posterity. For 
instance, Lord Durham was King Jog (he once said he could 
jog along on £40,000 per annum); the Duke of Wellington, 
whom no one could but admire, was the Beau; Lord John 
Russell, owing to his weeny stature, Widow’s Mite; Henry 
Brcugham, of carriage (and other) fame, Bruffam, alias Wicked- 
shifts, alias Beelzebub ; Lady Holland, Madagascar ; and himself 
he re-christened Nummy, alias Diddy. 


The years flew by and an age was passing. The dawdling 
world of pleasure and of high play, when the Beaux tapped 
about on red satin heels, had gone for ever. Boney, perhaps, 
was mostly responsible for the changes, for Boney’s shadow hung 
menacingly as ever over Europe, and Mr. Creevey, who was 
never to be outdone in the culling of news, contrived to have 
a house in Brussels in June, 1815. It proved a pleasant little 
jaunt after twenty years’ restrictions during the Continental 
wars. Besides, half London was there—either at .the opera, 
or dancing. And on June 16th, Mr. Creevey, writing late, 
entered in his journal: ‘‘ Fri. morn. } past 2. The two girls 
just returned from a ball at the Duke of Richmond’s.”’ That 
night the soldiers slipped silently away from Brussels, . . . 
and not until the Monday morning early did the Duke return 
from Waterloo. But Mr. Creevey, agog and enquiring as 


ever, espied him at his hotel window, and rushed to be the first 
civilian to congratulate him and hear those famous words : 
“© By God, I don’t think it would have been done if I had not 
been there,” 





Back in England, Mr. Creevey dropped easily into the oj 
opportunist life again—the mansion-to-mansion livelihood, 
The sheaves of his papers began to mount up. Alone anj 
quiet in his room, he would assert his beliefs late into th 
night, stabbing his pen into the ink and out again, racing on jy 
his completely illegible handwriting, almost like a man disputing 
with the very paper on which he wrote. All unconsciously hy 
was reflecting his own personality in every page, so that his 
style is self-satisfied, even pert. Of politics he has left us, 
fairly just record, though coloured of course by the tHeorie 
of an advanced, nay, an enlightened, Whig, who, incidentally, 
entered Parliament as a member for a pocket-borough, and 
finished up his political life holding a sinecure! The Torig 
of course—‘‘ Castlereagh, and Co.’’-—were condemned scath- 
ingly, and even Canning was a “‘ universal humbug.” ‘“‘ Never,” 
wrote Creevey, ‘“have I witnessed such delusions or such 
bare-faced villainy.” 


This was surely a somewhat daring damnation. It wa 
almost the pot calling the kettle black. For if ever ther 
was a social gossip with ‘‘ delusions,’ and “‘ bare-faced 
villainy,” it was Mr. Creevey. His ready tongue and readier 
pen played havoc with most reputations. And as, during hi 
life-time, he was regarded as having the powers for evil ofa 
Recording Angel, on his death scandal-mongers were on the 
very tip-toe of excitement. The most incriminating paper, 
however, were never forthcoming—perhaps they only existed 
in imagination. Yet those that remain to us are a peep behind 
the scenes of history. Indeed, Mr. Creevey is rather like: 
stage-hand, flitting about in the wings, prompting here, ani 
nudging there, altogether quite irrepressible, yet never himself 
emerging into the limelight—and probably not deservingt 
either. 

So the trial of the Queen came and went—a sheer delight 
for the insatiable old tattler, and then’ by 1827 he wa 
triumphantly informing his friends: ‘‘ Poor Prinney is really 
dead.”’ Another reign he was destined to live through, but he 
was getting old now, and even admitting to it. All change he 
regarded as a direct and unwelcome intrusion upon his persona 
comfort. The first stand he made against it was in 1825 when 
he wrote delightedly ‘“‘ the devil of a railway is strangled a 
last,’ and a year later, after an evening party, he disgustedly 
reports: ‘‘ Lo and behold out went the gas from the top of the 
house to the bottom . . . the house is literally lighted by gas, 
there is not a candle to be had for love or money.” But 
progress moved forward relentlessly, and by 1832 Mr. Creevey 
is actually reconciling himself to a letter which ‘‘ came free, 
with its circular red mark, and only a little black canal on it with 
‘Penny Post.’ ” . The world of speed was in its infancy, 
and was trying to catch Mr. Creevey up into its rhythm. 


A portrait at this time reveals whitening hair, and wrinkles 
round eyes which have never quite lost their old twinkle. 
Yet it is not altogether surprising, perhaps, that Lord Melbourn 
should have dubbed this man “‘ bitter and malignant,” and thet 
the worldly-wise mots he used to make were something mote 
than amusing. For the figure in the portrait is branded by th 
age in which he lived. And so it was that on that February dy 
in 1838 there passed away. with Mr. Creevey surely the very 
last figure of Regency London. 

The Victorian Age had really begun. 
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THE COSTS OF CRIME 


Crime and the Community. By Leo Page. (Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. PAGE puts the crime bill which the community in this 
country has to foot each year at 34 or 35 million pounds» 
We are, it is true, more law-abiding than the citizens of the 
United States, who kill each other, man for man, at something 
like twelve times our rate and only excel us by very little 
Jess at motor theft. But even this comforting comparison 
should not blind us to the fact that crime, apart from all the 
suffering it causes, is an expensive affliction to the community, 
and one which calls for scientific diagnosis and prescription, 
if it is to be checked or cured. Not one of us can afford to 
neglect this duty, and least of all those whose task it is to make 
or administer the penal code. Such is the test of Mr. Page’s 
sermon, and my own corollary to it is that none of us, and 
especially no magistrate or legislator, can afford to leave his 
book unread. Nor, in view of the deserved reputation of his 
earlier work, Justice of the Peace, is anyone who read that 
volume likely to neglect this, its successor and companion. 

In his opening chapters Mr. Page explores the history and 
principles of penology. He lays down the guiding rule that 
the object of all punishment for crime should be the protection 
of society. But that rule is nullified if the magistrate is totally 
or partly ignorant of the true character of the punishment 
to which he sentences the delinquent or if he lacks the training 
and sagacity to enable him to forecast the effect of any particular 
punishment on any particular delinquent. 

Mr. Page throws a great deal of light on various types of 
offences and offenders. He particularises certain abnormalities 
among the latter, but underlines the striking likeness of most 
of them to ourselves. The study of delinquents is, however, one 
to which no book can provide a short cut. With punishments 
it is otherwise. Desirable as it would be for all members of 
Parliament and justices of the peace to make a first-hand 
study of our prisons, a personal incursion by them all would 
strain our hard-worked prison staffs almost to breaking point. 
Mr. Page saves them this. His book provides an admirably 
conducted tour on paper round nine prisons of different types. 
We see the comparatively petty offender of non-criminal 
type serving his first sentence in Wormwood Scrubs, or being 
subjected to a hopeful experiment aimed at restoration, if not 
at reformation, at Wakefield. We find his counterpart in 
more serious offence—sometimes an abnormal and often 
an educated man—making his prison début at Maidstone. We 
visit the unhappy women, their lot relieved by the brightness 
of flowers, but darkened—wrongly in Mr. Page’s view—by 
deprivation of cosmetics in Holloway. We meet the non- 
descript and depressing ‘‘ specials”’. and ‘‘ ordinaries”’ of 
Pentonville, itself a most depressing spot. Dartmoor and 
Parkhurst display to us the hardened habitué, often treating 
his enforced confinement as a steeplechase jockey treats a broken 
collar-bone, one of the sooner or later inevitable rubs of his 
profession. At Portsmouth, the home of Preventive Detention, 
we find the pensioner of the criminal world. And at Oxford 
we are faced with a fritto misto of accidentals and habitués, 
curables and incurables, whose blending is of little profit to 
either the individual or the community. 

Mr. Page throws on them all the light of his common sense, 
experience and humanity. From sentimentalists and _ the 
majority of ex-prisoner authors he will get few kind words, 
for he himself is not too merciful to either class. But he is far 
from being uncritical. Prisoners and the community would 
benefit alike if his major constructive suggestion could be 
followed. It is to institute three different types of prison 
treatment, to be administered in different prisons. The 
first should aim at cure by liberal means. The second, still 
aiming at cure, would suit its methods to the less tractable 
character of its material. The third, with frankness but 
without brutality, would segregate for as long as appeared 
necessary those who had proved themselves persistently 
unwilling or unable to live at peace with the community. 

Since prison is a subject so much to the fore, the section of 
this book which deals with it may attract the greatest attention. 
But prison is not the only punishment enjoined by law for crime, 
and punishment itself is not the only means by which crime 
may be checked. There are the enforced educational methods 
of Borstal. There are the merciful and fruitful provisions of 
the probationary system which must be understood before 


they can be used to maximum advantage. To these and to 
the whole neglected realm of penal science Crime and the 
Community provides a guide as readable as it is authoritative 


and sagacious. LAWRENCE ATHILL. 


THE COMPLETION OF A CLASSIC 


An Economic History of Modern Britain. Vol. III (1887- 
1914) with an Epilogue (1914-1929). By J. H. Clapham. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 


, 


Moke than thirty years ago Dr. Clapham “ designed vaguely ’ 
to write a comprehensive economic history of Great Britain 
from the end of the Napoleonic Wars. Twenty years ago 
he drew out the plan in some detail. In 1926 appeared his 
first volume (1820-1850), which was at once recognised as a 
masterly opening. In 1932 the second volume followed 
(1850-1886), more than sustaining the high level of quality 
set in the first. The present third volume completes the 
enterprise. Not to every historian is it given to project a 
work of such scale and scope, and executing it patiently, 
section by section, to bring it with undiminished force to its 
conclusion. Well may Dr. Clapham round off his preface 
with a Laus Deo. We are in presence here of an outstanding 
achievement. 


The mapping of this third volume corresponds to what 
was indicated in the preface to the first. He hoped there 
to carry his history to 1914, with “‘ at least an epilogue ” for 
later developments. Some 507 pages here are given to the 
main 1887-1914 portion of the history; an Epilogue of 44 
pages sketches the economic trend of the War years and a 
decade beyond them. Of the War years he observes in his 
preface, that “in British economic history—however it may 
be in German or Russian—they brought far fewer new things 
than accelerations.” That is true, I think, not only on the 
economic side, but on those of political and social history 
as well. To quote Dr. Clapham again, “ underground forces 
whose existence was demonstrable, but whose power to break 
the crust was doubtful, broke it”; yet “the dominant 
impression is one of a rather surprising continuity.” 

After an opening chapter, reviewing generally the course 
in the years 1887-1914 of ‘‘ The Industrial State, its neighbours 
and vicissitudes,” the subject is dealt with under seven heads 
—agriculture ; industrial change (covering technology) ; 
limited liability, joint-stock amalgamation and co-operation 
(the movement from firms to companies, and from companies 
to fusions or cartels); commercial and industrial organisation 
(covering banking practice, insurance, shipping conferences, 
and some sides of trade-unionism) ; communications ; economic 
activities of the State ; and life and labour (in which the main 
story of trade union activities is told). Each of these is an 
objective and comprehensive survey—closely documented in 
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Dr. Clapham’s manner, lit up characteristically by picturesque 
touches and flashes of helpful reminiscence, but only rarely 
betraying sympathies with one tendency more than another. 


Probably the most interesting chapter for the average reader 
will be the’ technological one; like corresponding chapters 
in the earlier volumes, it is written with gusto as well as 
erudition. And the period abounded in poignant inventions ; 
though, as compared with the two previous periods, a much 
smaller proportion originated in Great Britain. More specialis- 
ing readers will find as much to reward them in the chapter 
tracing the processes of trustification and aggregation in 
industry, commerce, and banking. Since the early writings 
of Mr. H. W. Macrosty within the period itself, no satisfactory 
attempt had been made on any large scale to exhibit the 
working of these processes in their proportions as a whole ; 
though numerous particular examples of aggregation had 
been studied in great detail, and for some of the fields, e.g., 
banking, the material available in such monographs has been 
notably augmented in recent years. True, the scale here 
is only that of a single 91-page chapter; but Dr. Clapham 
can get a great deal into 91 pages. 


It is his habit to be chary of generalisations ; to confront 
those which other people have made with the available evidence 
for and against; and seldom to commit himself unreservedly 
to either of two opposites. The thoroughness with which 
he has explored the documentary sources enables him to put 
some water into most people’s wine. The defect of the 
method is that sometimes it misses imponderables which could 
be felt by anyone with direct experience. Thus his chapter 
on agriculture—admirable in most respects—conveys no 
adequate sense of the misery and ruin entailed in the ’eighties 
and ’nineties on the oldest-established and most honourable 
farming classes over the greater part of England. Similarly 
in the chapter on life and labour, I think that if he had happened 
to have seen the 191I-I2 trade-union upheaval at all from the 
inside, he would have rendered its psychology rather differently. 
Its explosions were largely due to the mistakes previously 
made by exalted persons who had sat on safety valves— 
employers like Lord Claud Hamilton sitting on the safety 
valve of trade-union negotiation, and the House of Lords 
sitting on that of popular law-breaking. 


Occasionally there is something like a failure to see the 
obvious ; as where on p. 97, discussing the differences between 
farm wages in different counties, Dr. Clapham says that ‘‘ the 
broad divisions corresponded roughly with differences in 
labour efficiency.” It would be much truer to say that they 
corresponded to the presence or absence of facilities for 
obtaining employment in higher-paid occupations. If the 
Glamorgan wage was 21s. 3d. and the Somerset wage was 
16s. IId., it was not that the Welsh farm-labourer was more 
efficient than the English; for anyone knowing the two sides 
of the British Channel (as I happened to do) would be aware 
that the opposite was the case. The reason simply was that 
Glamorgan was dotted with rich coal-mines. Similar explan- 
ations cover the differences in the Home Counties. Middlesex 
had high farm wages (and very few farm-labourers), because 
it was right on top of London. Most of Surrey was in the 
same situation. But most of Kent and Essex, and the whole 
of Bucks and Berks, were effectively outside the London 
labour market. Kent’s farm wages exceeded Essex’s, partly 
because hops and fruit are skilled cultures, but also because 
of the cement and dockyard industries. 


Points like these are small and are exceptions to set against 
a mass of solid work. Nor, because Dr. Clapham is judicial, 
is he lacking in human sympathy. His enthusiasm for popular 
creative energy abounds, as does his appreciation of the 
doggedness that defies defeat. His view of change generally 
assumes progress, and he is cautious about arguing that 
business men did not know their business. Moderation does 
not desert him even where (as on p. 147 in regard to our long 
neglect of the basic process in steel-smelting) he has a con- 
clusive case. But he frankly recognises inconsistencies of 


policy (e.g., our simultaneous reliance on exports of textiles 
and exports of textile machinery), and endorses the view— 
confined to lonely critics at the time—that between the South 
African and European Wars we over-did foreign investment. 
Only in the Epilogue at the end, he broaches opinions more 
frecly ; as one who has climbed a long way and earned h‘s 
R. C. K. ENsor. 


views. 
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MR. FISHER’S POSTSCRIPT 


A History of Europe. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. New 

and revised edition. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 3 vols. 30s.) 
Mr. FisHir’s Europe is already a classic, though it is less than three 
years since the first of its three volumes appeared. Eighteen 
months ago the whole was compressed into a single volume, 
cheap and convenient, but necessarily lacking in the spaciousness 
of the three-volume form, to which (with a change of publishers) 
we now return. Little is altered in the text. There are one or 
two new maps, one or two new appendices, a new preface and 
a new epilogue. In the latter the author epitomises the three 
years that have passed since he ended the main work. In the 
former he indicates the emotions which the moment evokes— 
the moment being December, 1937. 


What those emotions are half a dozen lines reveal : ‘‘ Europe 
is still profoundly disturbed. Will the peace be preserved ? 
Can liberty survive ? The two questions which I asked at the 
end of my book in 1934 are repeated now with an even greater 
measure of anxiety, though not without a spark of invincible 
hope that human sanity may in the end prevail.”” No wonder 
they are repeated, for what is it that the postscript with which 
this new edition closes records? The disintegration of the 
League of Nations, the rape of Abyssinia, the humiliation 
(for so Mr. Fisher terms it) of successive British Governments 
at the hands of Japan, Italy and Germany, the tragedy of civil 
war and the outrage of foreign intervention in Spain. Amid 
themes so controversial the historian must plant his steps with 
singular circumspection and at one or two points Mr. Fisher 
provokes at any rate question. He speaks, for example, as 
though ‘‘the Powers of the League” were responsible for 
refusing Germany not only equality in actual armaments, but 
the re-entry of her troops into the Rhineland and full control 
of her waterways and the Kiel Canal; there is no obvious 
reason why the League should be saddled with the shortcomings 
of the Allied Powers. Nor is Mr. Fisher’s view of the Franco- 
Soviet Pact everyone’s view. It was never meant to be a 
bilateral instrument. It was what was left of the idea oc an 
Eastern Locarno, which Germany rejected, and it only became 
bilateral because Germany would have nothing to do with it. 
The German tendency to dissociate herself from a Pact, or 
from the League itself, and then denounce them as directed 
against her, deserves no implication of approval from the historian. 


But these are mere incidents of Mr. Fisher’s résumé, 
which, like the whole of his great narrative, is lucid, compre- 
hensive and admirably marshalled. Nothing better exemplifies 
the sureness and objectivity of his handling than the half-dozen 
pages (significantly enough, more than a quarter of the whole 
postscript) which he devotes to the civil war in Spain. The 
situation on the establishment of the Republic in 1931, the 
sanity of the liberal programme then promulgated and the 
series of mistakes and malignities by which political and 
ecclesiastical antagonisms blazed up into civil war, have never 
been more fairly or more intelligibly portrayed. Our debt 
to Mr. Fisher was already great; it is even greater now. 
And he leaves us not entirely without hope. He looks on the 
Third International as one of the great dangers to the world— 
perhaps as a greater danger than it is—but sees signs that its 
endeavours are failing, and as the fear of revolution recedes, 
so will the risks of war. That may be, but is not necessarily, true. 

12 ea 5 


MORE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


Further Letters of Queen Victoria. Edited by Hector Bolitho. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 15s.) 


THESE letters of Queen Victoria from the Charlottenburg col- 
lection, admirably translated, illustrate characteristics that are 
familiar to us rather than throw fresh light on her. They begin 
with a few letters to King Frederick William IV of Prussia ; 
there is a considerable number to his brother King William, 
who succeeded him and became the first German Emperor, 
and the bulk are addressed to his wife Augusta. They are of 
great interest as revealing the extremely close friendship which 
existed between the correspondents and which, starting in 
1846, remained unbroken till the death of the Empress Augusta 
in 1890. A one-sided correspondence like this always makes 
the reader wish to read the answers from the other side, but one 
can certainly infer that the warmth of this friendship was 
mutual. Augusta stayed with the Queen when she was in the 
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desolation of her early widowhood, the Queen poured out to 
ner the overwhelming sense of her loss, and in a letter of which 
Mr. Bolitho publishes only a few broken-hearted fragments 
she tells her that, in case of her death, which she then believed 
was not far off, she hoped that Augusta would look after her 
children. ‘Throughout the Queen wrote to her with an aston- 
jshing intimacy. 

Another one-sided correspondence, that of the Crown Prin- 
cess Frederick, daughter of the Queen, and Augusta’s daughter- 
in-law, should be read, as far as it bears on this friendship, in 
connexion with these letters. Augusta, devoted to the Queen, 
thoroughly disliked her daughter, and this dislike was returned. 
The Crown Princess often referred to their antipathy. She 
complained that whatever she did, the Emperor and Augusta 
disapproved and crossed her. She saw herself as a most 
dutiful daughter-in-law, only too anxious to be on good terms 
with this difficult woman who made her suffer so much by her 
coldness and ingratitude. Evidently she did not like this 
strong friendship between her mother and her mother-in-law, 
and we find her reporting, with a touch of malice, how angry 
Augusta was at the Queen’s speech at the opening of Parliament 
after the Franco-German war: she thought it flattered the 
French and was very uncivil to Germany. She attributed her 
son William’s undutiful conduct to his father and herself to the 
influence of Augusta, indeed she took many opportunities of 
opening the Queen’s eyes to what she considered the real 
character of her mother’s friend. After Augusta’s death she 
wrote a very dreadful letter to the Queen. It contains no word 
of sympathy with her mother on the loss of one whom she had 
so greatly loved, and describes how she went to see the body 
lying in state surrounded by the stiff pomp and ceremony 
which had been so dear to her, with the false hair disposed in 
ringlets over her brow, and. the eyebrows and eyelashes painted 
as in life: it was terrible to remember that her own adored 
husband was Augusta’s son . . . Such bitter animosity, not 
stilled by death, throws a rather painful sidelight on the lifelong 
affection between the two elder women. 

Mr. Bolitho does not refer to what lies beneath these letters, 
for that has only an indirect relevance, but confines him- 
self, as Editor, to a very useful running commentary explaining 
allusions to current events in the text. These are largely drawn 
from the Queen’s Journal and Letters and other first-hand 
sources, but there are some inaccuracies in his own statements 
which should be corrected. He tells us, for instance, that 
when the Princess Royal was sixteen her parents were “‘ already 
planning a marriage for her.” But her marriage to Prince 
Frederick had been arranged long before and she had been 
formally betrothed. He proposed to her in September, 1855, 
when she was only fourteen, the parents on both sides regarded 
it as settled, and it was announced in The Times before she was 
fifteen. Then there is some slight confusion about the Life 
of the Prince Consort, by Sit Theodore Martin. Mr. Bolitho 
tells us (p. 166) that the first volume was published in 1868 and 
that an early copy of it was sent to the Empress Augusta. But 
we find (p. 204) that Theodore Martin completed the first 
volume in 1874, and that again the Queen sent an early copy of 
it to her friend. A curious error appears on the last page 
of the book where we read: ‘Her (the Queen’s) daughter 
died in Germany and with her all the Queen’s affection for a 
changing country.” This can only mean that the Empress 
Frederick predeceased her mother. But she did not die till 
six months after the Queen . . . Apart from such slips the 
commentary is a most lucid and accurate (as well as necessary) 
adjunct to the letters. E. F. BENSON. 


THE REAL THING 


200,000 Feet on Foula. By Michael Powell. (Faber and Faber. 
I2s. 6d.) 
Mr. PowELt was showered with unanimous and well-merited 
praises for his film, The Edge of the World, and he has now 
written a book about the making of it. It must be admitted 
that he is a better film director than he is a writer, and his 
penchant for frequent facetiae will not be to everybody’s taste 5 
but on the other hand, this is probably the first book about 
film-making which has the touch of authenticity. "The making 
of what one may call an expeditionary film, with cast and staff 
removed from the modern inconveniences of the film studio, 
is highly specialised, rather romantic, and often a difficult or 


even dangerous job. The participants nearly always return 





with a collection of exaggerated traveller’s tales which even film 
people feel disinclined to believe ; and there is a corresponding 
reticence about the mistakes and inefficiencies which so often 
hold up the progress of a film unit on a distant location. 

On these counts Mr. Powell is guiltless. He not only mini- 
mises the supposed dangers his unit suffered when storms cut 
off the island of Foula from the mainland; he also openly 
acknowledges errors both of organisation and personal judge- 
ment, and in so doing leaves us filled with admiration for the 
celerity with which he completed The Edge of the World. It 
took a bare five months, and Robert Flaherty certainly would 
agree that this is a record. 

The making of this film fulfilled a long-held ambition to 
shoot a film revolving round the evacuation of St. Kilda, and 
several chapters of the book tell, not unamusingly, how Powell 
fought a losing battle for permission to use that island, and a 
pertinacious but successful combat for the use of Foula. When 
he comes to the actual making of the film, Mr. Powell is more 
at his ease in describing the actual shooting, and the weather 
conditions, than in his presentation of his fellow-workers, who, 
in spite of the fact that they crowd every page, scarcely ever 
become more than rather pleasant shadows grouped round 
Mr. Powell’s necessarily domineering figure. The only excep- 
tions are the strong personalities of Mr. Alasdair Holbourn (part 
owner of Foula) and Mr. Vernon Sewell, who was in command 
of the supply yacht, and therefore in a position of some power. 

But Mr. Powell himself emerges from the book all right, 
refulgent in all the panoply of the film-director’s character, the 
chief quality of which is a determination (amounting almost to 
insanity) to complete the film the way he wants it. His fighting 
spirit conquers not only the incomprehending executives of 
Elstree but the physical and psychological difficulties which 
turn up every minute amongst a mixed community living in 
close proximity for months at a time, on a lonely island, and 
among a dignified, sober, and highly-civilised race of aborigines. 
This alone makes the book a veritable Samuel Smiles for would- 
be film makers, and it should on no account be missed by anyone 
who has seen and admired The Edge of the World. 

BAsIL WRIGHT. 








This year, next year 


and always—use The Authors 
Handbook, if you write, paint, or com- 
pose, and wish to sell your wares in 
the most profitable markets. This 
book is compiled annually by the 
secretary of the Society of Authors, 
D. KitHam Roserts, who has un- 
rivalled facilities for checking his infor- 
mation and keeping it up-to-date and 
impartial ; fresh matter and feature 
articles are added with every edition— 
this year, for example, there is a com- 
plete new section for commercial artists 
and photographers. It thus contains, 
as Mr. St. John Ervine once wrote, 
“all the advice that any one engaged 
in composition can acquire or require.” 
Insist on The Authors, Playwrights, 
Composers and Artists Handbook, 1938— 
for short The Authors Handbook ; 460 
pages for 3s. 6d. net at any bookshop. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR 


The Charity School Movement. A Study of Eighteenth Century 
Puritanism in Action. By M. G. Jones. (Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press. 21s.) 


TuIs is an admirable book, a work of literary distinction as 
well as of scholarship, which makes a contribution of first 
importance to social history. Its theme is the propaganda 
movements of the eighteenth century for the education of 
the poor. They began in the early years of the century, when 
the S.P.C.K. (formed in 1699) by its pressure on the clergy, 
and its appeal to the philanthropy of the middle classes, secured 
the setting up all over England of thousands of charity schools, 
usually in places where no provision for education had been 
made before. Before the end of Anne’s reign Steele could call 
them ‘“‘the greatest instances of public spirit’? the age had 
produced, Addison ‘‘ the glory of the age we live in.” And 
Mandeville scoffed at the ‘‘ enthusiastic passion ” which had 
bewitched the nation. They were a new social discovery 
which seemed to offer the key to the problem of poverty and at 
the same time coincided with the highest motives of piety and 
benevolence. 


The idiom of the movement now appears incredibly harsh, 
but, as Miss Jones points out, the eighteenth century used a 
language in accordance with its social structure. It had a 
clear conscience. The numerous poor were a social danger ; 
the fault lay in their vices, which in turn sprang from their 
irreligion. The best way to reform them, fit them for their 
ordained station, and ‘“‘ inure them to labour ’”’ was to teach 
them the principles of the Christian religion. This the charity 
schools were to do. The only criticism was not that it was 
inadequate to confine education to a little Bible reading but 
that it was unwise that even reading and writing should be 
put into the heads of the lower orders. The movement caught 
on because it had the religious sanction, because it was cheap, 
and because through the joint-stock method of the subscription 
list its finance was fairly simple. It appealed, as Mandeville 
slyly observed, to ‘‘the satisfaction which delights mean 
people in governing others ”—to the instinct for sitting on 
committees. Moreover the pleasures of philanthropy were 
heightened by the spectacle of the children wearing the 
** becoming badge of their benefactors’ bounty,” their coats of 
blue, green or grey, as they paraded publicly : 


*'T’was on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 
The children walking two and two, in red and blue and green, 
Grey headed beadles walk’d before, with wands as white as snow, 
Till into the high dome of Paul’s they like Thames’ waters flow.”’ 


But, in spite of all the care with which it was made brutally 
clear that the children were not being educated above their 
station, the movement in England soon lost its impetus. It 
was not utilitarian enough. A new craze set in for making 
the charity schools into work schools. There was a remarkable 
Mrs. Harris at Findon, Northamptonshire, who ran a spinning 
school where a hundred children, from four years upwards, 
were earning a profit of £500 or £600 a year by working 
thirteen or fourteen hours a day, and at the same time imbibing 
the catechism and the collects. Many places imitated Mrs. 
Harris, but could not make her profit. In this struggle the three 
R’s won, but at the cost of alienating public opinion; the 
charity schools fell away. And when the next craze came (in 
the 1780’s) it was for education on Sundays only, leaving 
six clear days for work. In its beginnings the Sunday school 
movement was a repetition of the charity school movement, 
and, like it, was hailed as a simple, cheap means to civilise the 
poor. 


In Wales, Scotland and Ireland the movement took other 
but not less systematic lines. In Scotland 500 charity schools 
—largely in the Highlands—supplemented the old parish schools. 
In Ireland the voluntary schools were taken up and lavishly 
financed by the State, only to break on the obstinate attachment 
of the inhabitants to their old religion. In Wales the schools 
gave rise to an amazing educational revival which profoundly 
influenced the history and character of the Welsh people. 
They gave the Welshman his Bible and made him a man of the 
Book. Miss Jones even considers that ‘‘ the steady concentration 
upon piety as the aim and end of all instruction changed a gay 
and simple people, indifferent to religion and lacking in political 
consciousness, into a people whose dominant interests were 
religious and political.” All this Miss Jones describes in detail 
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from a wide range of sources. She is to be congratulated on the 
success with which she has filled in a gap in the painful history 
of British education. A. P. Wapswortg 





PLAYS, PLAYWRIGHTS AND PLAYERs 


Speeding up Shakespeare. By W. J. Lawrence. 


(The Argona; 
Press. 10s. 6d.) oe 


Dr. LAWRENCE’S new book, consisting of thirteen periodicg 
articles now revised and enlarged, will be welcomed by scholars 
and is not without interest for the general reader. Several of 
the papers are concerned with Shakespeare. In one Dy, 
Lawrence argues (not quite convincingly) that To be or not to be 
was originally spoken before Hamlet’s meeting with the Ghost; 
that the present first soliloquy, dramatically more relevant, 
was substituted for it; but that Shakespeare was persuaded, 
against his better judgement, to insert the original Soliloquy 
where it now stands. The argument is based partly on the 
words no traveller returns, and partly on Hamlet’s refusal to 
“recognise any duty to live for the sake of his mission,” 
But, as Dr. Lawrence elsewhere admits, Hamlet thought 
until after the play-scene that the Ghost might be the Devil 
in disguise, and there is little justification for assuming that 
the most famous lines in the play are out of character. 


Another essay shows the probability that most if not al] 
Shakespeare’s plays ‘‘ were written in the prescribed five acts, 
and acted in his own day with four intervals,”’ which were 
“hardly more than pauses.” A third Shakespearean essay 
points out that in a large number of his plays the chief 
character is absent from the stage for at least part of the 
fourth act. This was partly to give the leading actor a rest 
and partly to bridge the time between climax and dénouement. 
Dr. Lawrence believes that the dramatist ‘‘ deliberately aimed 
at a slackening of the tension,” and he argues that Shakespeare 
drafted the scenario of The Two Noble Kinsmen because the 
heroes are withdrawn during the fourth act. 


Dick Tarleton (the Elizabethan clown and “ the first great 
music-hall comedian”) is the subject of one essay. If we 
accept Dr. Lawrence’s identification of “‘ pleasant Willy,” he 
was mourned by Spenser in The Tears of the Muses, and 
late in the eighteenth century he survived on a tavern sign 
as the Tabour and Pipe Man. In another essay, by investi- 
gating the dedications of early English plays, Dr. Lawrence 
shows how the dramatist gradually improved his status. It 
was largely through Ben Jonson that the highbrows began to 
admit that the popular drama had literary merit. By con- 
sidering a characteristic of Dekker’s style Dr. Lawrence 
ingeniously proves that Bussy D’Ambois was written late in 
1600, and by means of some new facts from Sir Henry Herbert’s 
office book, preserved as marginal notes by Malone, he shows 
that The Changeling and The Spanish Gipsy were first per- 
formed in 1622 and 1623 respectively. The best of the more 
specialised essays. throws light on the methods of collaboration 
employed by Elizabethan dramatists. Some writers (notably 
Jonson in his early years) seem to have been used for the 
plotting of plays, other dramatists working on their scenarios 
after they had been passed by the players. 


The general reader will find the remaining essays more 
interesting. Dr. Lawrence traces the history of stage dummies 
from the time of Shakespeare to the present day. One used 
in the middle of the last century (in Ariadne) was so realistic 
that, when it was thrown from the cliffs, a man in the audience 
leapt up, exclaiming: ‘‘ Good God, she’s killed herself!” 
Another interesting essay scotches the theory that the word 
bull was derived from blunder, and shows that it originated 
in the Red Bull Playhouse. Bulls were not associated with 
the Irish until after 1688—“‘ a modicum of the price paid by 
Ireland for its loyalty to James II.” 


The most popular essay is likely to be that which discusses 
the tradition of the Gravedigger’s waistcoats. Dr. Lawrence 
proves conclusively that the tradition, which other critics 
have supposed to date from Elizabethan times, in fact started 
no earlier than the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
and died out by the middle of the nineteenth, apart from 
occasional revivals. There is a good story about a second 
Gravedigger who donned the waistcoats doffed by the first, 
the one becoming thinner and the other fatter. When the 
first Gravedigger, surprised by more than the usual laughter, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BRITISH MEDICAL 





ASSOCIATION 





WHEN WILL ALL 





BE MADE SAFE? 


WHAT THE 


MILK IS THE FINEST SINGLE FOOD 


The importance of milk to national health 
cannot possibly be exaggerated. The Ministry 
of Agriculture’s effort to increase the con- 
sumption of milk deserves praise. Still, it does 
not deserve unqualified praise. 

For every three persons killed on the 
roads in Great Britain one person dies from 
bovine tuberculosis — carried by unsafe milk. 
During the years 1912 to 1936 over 100 
outbreaks occurred of epidemic diseases also 
borne by unsafe milk — scarlet fever, enteric 
fever, diphtheria, paratyphoid, and septic sore 
throat. In these outbreaks 12,000 people were 
affected. 

In 1929 in one town alone 1,000 families 
were affected by such an epidemic, and 65 
people died. 

In 1936 in another district there were 
718 cases of infection, and 51 deaths among 
residents alone. Every primary case had drunk 


milk from the same source of supply. 








DOCTORS SAY 


WHAT THEN IS SAFE MILK? 


The British Medical Association recently 
gave official consideration to the whole 
question. Mindful of the nation’s health and 
of its own duty as representing medical 
opinion in this country, the Association then 
passed the following resolution which is now 
publicly repeated in the national interest : 

‘Only milk complying with the con- 

ditions required for the designations 

* tuberculin tested” or “ pasteurized,” 

or preferably both, can be safely consumed 

without borling.’ 

Abundant evidence shows that pas- 
teurizing milk does not significantly affect its 
value as food. 

The resolution above has since been 
strikingly reinforced by the Health Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations which states in 
its Bulletin ‘ It is our considered and emphatic 
opinion that all liquid milk for human con- 
sumption should be adequately pasteurized or 
boiled.’ 


WHEN WILL ALL MILK BE MADE SAFE? 


Issued by the 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION @ TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Representing 37,000 doctors in all branches of the profession 
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realised what was happening, he went back to his proper 
business of digging Ophelia’s grave. 

Dr. Lawrence’s book is both entertaining and learned. 
The one complaint to be made is that his style is sometimes 
marred by too much allusiveness and by phrases like “ perennial 
appeal.” Among the eight illustrations is an interesting 


portrait of Tarleton. KENNETH MUIR. 


NEW ZEALAND’S ORIGINS 


England and the Maori Wars. By A. J. Harrop. (London : New 
Zealand News. 15s.) 

Dr. Harrop’s study of colonial policy at a critical period of 
Imperial development is a piece of true historical scholarship. 
It is the result of painstaking research into original documents ; 
research that has covered many years of patient work. - The 
correspondence between the Governors in New Zealand and 
the Colonial Office, the minutes made by responsible officials, 
the decisions of Cabinet Ministers in New Zealand and at 
Home have been examined with minute care and correlated 
with the expressions of public opinion as reflected in newspaper 
files and published pamphlets and books. It is a gratifying 
Imperial development to find Dominion scholars, competently 
trained in research methods and familiar with the local litera- 
ture, examining the historical records relating to their own 
countries and restating with authority the issues upon which 
colonial policy has turned in the past. No one who reads 
Dr. Harrop’s book can fail to be impressed with the com- 
petence of his scholarship and equally with his ability to rise 
above his detailed sources and show how great issues of 
policy applicable far beyond New Zealand were at stake in 
the decisions hammered out in relation to practical situations 
arising in the course of the Maori Wars. 


The peculiar interest of New Zealand history lies in the fact 
that concrete problems in a small country were debated with 
full consciousness of their Imperial and international implica- 
tions. New Zealand is a romantic land and its history, though 
brief, has been chequered. Its colonisation by British settlers 
was involved in high political controversy from the beginning. 
The promoters of the New Zealand Company and the original 
colonists included a number of uncommonly able men, well 
able to formulate and express general political principles as 
they arose out of particular situations. All the great issues of 
colonial policy were fought out on a double stage—in New 
Zealand with a vivid consciousness of their immediate applica- 
tion, in Britain with concern for their implications in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign policy. The disposal of 
lands, systematic colonisation, Imperial defence, colonial 
self-government and native affairs—such were the great 
themes that were debated by missionaries in New Zealand 
and their societies at Home, colonial statesmen and settlers 
and their sympathisers in Britain, successive Governors and 
the Colonial Office. 

During the period which is the subject of Dr. Harrop’s 
study the decisions were taken that shaped the future of 
Imperial development. The separatism of the little-Englanders 
was defeated and the foundations were laid for associative 
responsibility and co-operation within a commonwealth of 
self-governing nations. New Zealand was far from being the 
only territory involved. ‘There were Kaffir wars as well as 
Maori wars; self-government and responsibility for native 
affairs were important to all the colonies of settlement. But 
in New Zealand the issues were very clear. The Maoris were 
fully conscious of what they were fighting for; the settlers 
saw Imperial implications in local decisions. Dr. Harrop, 
therefore, is dealing with a manageable, fully documented 
historical problem which contains all the elements of the 
much wider problem of Imperial organisation. 

The elements of the struggle are relatively simple. The 
Maoris fought for their land; the settlers for opportunities 
of expansion. The colonial parliament desired to exercise 
responsible government; but were reluctant to shoulder the 
expense of the wars. The Colonial Office fought hard for justice 
to the Maoris and at the same time tried to avoid the expense 
of a costly war. It was a troubled period and its controversies 
were bitter and voluminous. Dr. Harrop has traced their 
development with careful scientific detail, but necessarily with 
a certain degree of synthesis in which he displays real under- 
standing of Imperial as well as New Zealand history. The issues 
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he deals with are far from dead. The relations, worked out on 
a treaty basis, but at the cost of two bitter wars, between the 
New Zealand settlers and the Maoris, form one of the source 
from which has been developed the mandatory principle that the 
welfare of native races is a “sacred trust of Civilisation” 
Imperial Defence and the development of shared responsibilities 
in a co-operative commonwealth are problems whose solutions 
were sought in the controversies of this period, but have no 
yet been finally worked out. This careful story of a critica 
epoch in the Empire’s development is worthy therefore of g 
place on the bookshelf of every student of Imperial affairs, 


J. B. Conp.irrz, 


NOTHING BUT DEATH 


The Silver Sickle Gase. By Lynn Brock. -(Crime Club. 7s. 64) 
Artists in Crime. By Ngaio Marsh. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d,) 
W.I. By Paul McGuire. (Heinemann. | 7s. 6d.) 

The Last Trumpet. By Todd Downing. (Methuen. 7s. 6d) 
The Dead Don’t Care. By Jonathan Latimer. (Methuen. 7,64) 
Dead Man Control. By Helen Reilly. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d,) 
Mystery at Moor Street. By Cecil Freeman Gregg. (Methuen, 


(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d. 
The Bluff. By Herbert Adams. 
By Rufus King. (Methuen, 


The Case of the Constant God. 


7s. 6d.) 
Can Ladies Kill? By Peter Cheyney. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Wanted for Murder. By Henry Holt. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


A REGRETTABLE tendency has appeared recently in crime fiction, 
Within the last few months we have seen M. Poirot conniving at 
theft and Mrs. Bradley allowing a murderer to escape scot-free, 
Such high-handed behaviour, if permitted to continue, will 
lay the axe to the root, if not of public morality, at least of the 
laws of detective fiction. It is all the more reassuring, therefore, 
to note from the present series that this canker does not seem 
to be spreading. ‘‘ But now I’ve gotten for my reward The 
gallows to be my share,” sang poor Marie Hamilton : the same 
reward is meted out, with greater justice, to the diversity of 
criminals we are concerned with here. 


The murderer is the weakest point of Mr. Brock’s new novel! 
his motive and procedure are adequate enough, but he himself 
is rather a shadowy character in comparison with the full- 
blooded company in which he finds himself. This includes 
Venn and Kither, two Scotland Yard men who take the place 
of the author’s famous Colonel Gore; it is a bold thing to 
change detectives in mid-stream, but Mr. Brock amply justifies 
the move; Venn and Kither are good sleuths, intelligent, 
natural and most painstaking, and make admirable foils for 
each other. The case opens with the theft of a camera, the 
arrest of the thief on the crowded beach at Southmouth, and 
the disappearance of a retired Civil Servant: it moves on toa 
municipal rubbish-dump, which is examined with extraordinary 
pertinacity by the detectives and described by the author with 
revolting fidelity (it will be some time before I shall be able 
to look a municipal rubbish-dump in the face again): and 
reaches its conclusion at the road-house from which the book 
gets its title. My only other criticisms of this excellent story 
are that its flow gets silted up in places under a superfluity of 
detail, that an occasional pause for recapitulating the evidence 
would have saved the reader several headaches, and that “ any 
road ”’ in the sense of ‘‘ anyhow ”’ is not Wessex dialect. For 
the rest, The Silver Sickle Case has all the qualities of an 
Edwardian country-house breakfast—meaty, various, leisurely 
and sustaining. 

Artists in Crime is Miss Marsh’s best, and I will eat my 
d:.1-scalker hat if she does not soon qualify for the next 
vacancy among the Big Ten of detective fiction. Her touch is 
light, without lapsing into the facetious; her characterisation 
excellent ; her plot neat and precise (though I suspect a flaw 
in the second murder: if A. wants to murder B., and finds that 
B. is himself a murderer, surely A. would wait for a bit to see 
if the hangman was not going to do his job for him). Above 
all, Miss Marsh has now acquired the most difficult art of 
keeping her story urgent and on the move, without scamping; 
or applying artificial respiration. Her police are very gentle- 
manly men—a shade too gentlemanly perhaps: Inspector 
Alleyn, with his aristocratic mother and exquisite sensibilities, 
is building up well with each case ; but I hope he will not model 
himself too much on Lord Peter Wimsey, for Lord Peter— 
unless I am much mistaken—is going to become a bore in his 
later middle-age ; and above all I hope that Alleyn will forget 
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his good manners shortly and thrust a wedding-ring on Agatha 
Troy’s finger and spare us a repetition of the Wimsey-Harriet 
marathon love-affair. Agatha is a painter. A model is murdered 
in her studio, in full view of seven artists who are working 
there, and by a peculiarly bizarre device. Later, another 
artist is killed, in circumstances which will turn all but the 
strongest stomachs. Alleyn’s interviews with these Bohemian 
folk are superbly done, and will give the reader just that sadistic 
thrill which such interviews in detective fiction are designed 
to give. 

Mr. McGuire’s book has several things in common with Miss 
Marsh’s. The same type of humour and crisp attack; a 
sophisticated setting; characters skilfully built up. It lacks, 
however, her narrative ability : there is a patch about the middle 
of the book where the story has obviously lost its first wind and 
not found its second. An ageing singer is found dead on the 
first night of a night-club (W.I.) in which she is one of the part- 
ners. The suspects include Dr. Warner, the narrator; a 
millionaire ; a nasty ballet-dancer (male) and a haughty but 
passé ballerina; an adventurer; and a Left-Wing poet who 
drinks too much, has food-stains on his waistcoast, and has 
written a poem about aviators—however, the author assures us 
in his foreword that ‘‘ the characters of this book, as the meanest 
intelligence will understand, have no relations whatsoever with 
real people, unless the author could be called a real person, 
which could be argued.” Chief-Inspector Wittler is an engaging 
fellow, and makes great play with the Flying Squad towards the 
close of an exciting case, though not before two of his suspects 
have been croaked and thus cleared the board for his solution. 
Some of the dialogue here is a bit too lush for my taste, but 
otherwise I enjoyed the book very much. 


Mr. Downing has pretty well obtained a monopoly of the 
Mexican murder-market. The Last Trumpet opens with the 
murder of a bull-fighter in that country (a glass is flashed in 
his eyes just as he is going in for the kill). It turns out that 
he is one of the witnesses in an action between the Mexican 
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National Railways and Dr. Torday. Several other Witnesges 
have been killed or attacked: Hugh Rennert has to find oy 
why they are always attacked about Christmas-time, why lef. 
handedness keeps cropping up so oddly, and who is 
the name of the Mexican National Railways in vain, p, 
Torday offers him an orange-grove to solve the mystery, 
instead of the usual fee. Apart from the fact that the murdere 
works a very old gag quite early on in the book and will thy 
be easily recognisable to the initiated, The Last Trumpy 
lacks the atmosphere of horror and suspense which haye 
informed the author’s earlier stories. The Dead Don’t Care} 
also found disappointing. Mr. Latimer has won a considerable 
reputation with his Headed for a Hearse, but his new book 
contains too many of the vices of the American school of 
detective-fiction. His detective, William Crane, is a sot— 
and, in spite of The Thin Man, incessant boozing is very much 
less stimulating in fiction than in real life. Besides this, the 
physique of the female characters is dwelt upon with monoton. 
ous insistence, the style is sheer soda-fountain, and the males 
are over-dressed—(‘‘ The Irishman looked fine’ in a Burma 
shade dinner-jacket, black trousers, a white silk shirt with a 
dark green bow tie, a dark green cummerbund and dark green 
silk hose.”). The plot contains threatening letters, a kid- 
napping, and an exotic girl called Imago Paraguay: but its 
bones are so pickled in alcohol that not much detection gets 
done. When we discover, as in the first chapter of Dead Man 
Control, a murdered millionaire in a locked room and his 
young wife facing him with a revolver out of which one shot 
has been fired, we can be quite sure that she is not the murderer, 
We can be equally sure that the police will not see eye to eye 
with us over this. So it took a great deal of trouble on the 
part of Katherine Kingston’s true love, Philip Bray, and 
the New York Police Department, to find the real solution 
of the death of Fennimore Kingston and the mystery of the 
Kingston diamond. The police work in this tale is good— 
and so, apart from a tendency to melodrama, is the tale itself. 
Mystery at Moor Street opens sensationally enough. Scots 
land ‘Yard receives a message telling the police to keep away 
from 25 Moor Street. As soon as Inspector Higgins arrives 
there, a taxi drives up and a dead man falls out of it: shortly 
after, another corpse is found in the house itself. Higgins 
follows up a clue which leads him, via a night-club, to a country 
zoo where he has a narrow escape. There is originality both 
in this clue and in the final explanation of the murders ; the 
police methods are interesting—particularly the tracing of a 
certain “bus ticket. But Higgins himself is a frigid, unsym- 
pathetic character, too fond of scoring off his subordinates; 
and it remains a mystery why the criminal was so obliging as 
to lead the police to the scene of his crimes. The Bluff is 
technically a less interesting piece of work, but will please 
the more unsophisticated reader. The Temple twins, famous 
at Wimbledon, decide, on the death of an uncle who has been 
financing them, to let ‘‘ The Bluff ”—a house on the Kentish 
coast which is all he has bequeathed them—and stay on there 
themselves as maids. The house is taken by an unplcasing 
man, Bradley Weir. The girls find domestic service a good 
deal more dramatic than it is usually given out to be. The 
fiancé of one of them is arrested for murder: their house is 
being used as a base for smuggling; and the other twin ends 
up in the arms of Roger Bennion, the amateur detective who 
has been called in to clean things up. In The Case of the 
Constant God we relapse into the worst Americanese (“It 
was rather a stunning fall morning, and Jonathan Alden 
tapped a riding-crop against a leather boot, straddled his 
handsomely calved legs,” &c.). Apart from this sort of thing, 
the plot—which deals with blackmail, suicide and murder in a 
high-hat family—is unconvincing. Here again the criminal 
leads the police to the seat of the crime, and justly gets a kick 
in the pants as a result. You either do or don’t like Lemmy 
Caution—that Cagney-esque G-man celebrated in the writings 
of Mr. Cheyney. If you do like him, you will find him at 
the top of his form in Can Ladies Kill ?—talking his strangely 
attractive brand of Basic American, kicking gangsters in the 
stomach, being tough with the dames, and figuring things out 
in his laborious yet shrewd manner. Wanted for Murder 
presents us with the familiar situation of the unjustly-im- 
prisoned man escaping, then suspected of killing the man 
who originally ‘‘ framed ” him. The detection here is sketchy 
and spasmodic, but there are plenty of thrills and some agreeable 
characters. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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THE NEW 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner. Only one sitting for meals 
WHEN THE ARANDORA 
STAR SAILED ON THE . 
tind. JAN. FOR HER \ 
s3DAYS WINTER CRUISE 
(fully booked) AN 
EXPERIENCED TRAVELLER 
WAS HEARD TO SAY=— 

“JT have been in many homes in England—in the best 
hotels of the principal cities of the world and on many of the 
world’s liners, but I have never seen any rooms that compare in 
the combination of the decorative taste, the lighting and the 
quiet luxurious comfort, of these new public rooms.’ 


The numerous attractions in such surroundings, including 
cuisine and service, ample games decks, the grand ballroom, restful 
silent sun deck, etc. etc., make a cruise on the Arandora Star one of 
those ca events which remain happy memories throughout 
one’s life. 


MAR. 18 for 25 DAYS. Malta, Alexandria (for Cairo) 
Port Said, Jaffa, Beirut, Rhodes, Athens, Philippeville, Lisbon. 

From 47 GNS. 
APRIL 14 for 23 DAYS. Dubrovnik, Split, Abbazia, 
Venice, Villefranche (for Nice, Monte Carlo) etc. From 43 GNS. 


MAY 14 for 18 DAYS. Algiers, Rapallo, Naples 
(for Pompeii), Malta, Bizerta. From 32 GNS. 
THE PERFECT HOLIDAY—only the best is good enough. 


Write for Arandora Star all-the-year brochure. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Screet, "Phone : = — b Sea Birmingham, Manchester, 
or b 





















ASHRIDGE: 


FOUR WEEKS’ COURSE, 


commencing WepnespAy, 16th Marcu, 
to Tuespay, 12th Aprit, 1938, on 


CURRENT POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Special instruction in (a) Local Govern- 
ment and Social Service; (b) The Theory 
of Political Organisation. Among those 
lecturing will be: Sir William Larke, 
K.B.E., Mr. R. A. Butler, M.P., The Rt. 
Hon. R. S. Hudson, M.P., Professor 
Neville Moss, O.B.E., Sir Geoffrey Ellis, 
Bart., M.P., The Countess of Limerick, 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.L.E., 
C.S.L, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., Major The 
Hon. Edward Cadogan, C.B., and Lt.-Col. 
A. J. Muirhead, M.C., M.P. Inclusive fee, 
£12.10.0.. A limited number of scholar- 
ships will be available to cover the cost of 
tuition fee, board and accommodation. 
Full particulars regarding the Course and 
the scholarships can be obtained on early 
application to The Secretary, Bonar Law 
College, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 























Breaking trail 
through 
drifted snow 


One Church worker, who gets about his huge area 
mostly on foot, wrote in his weekly report: 


“To-day I had to break trail through drifted 
snow, often more than knee deep, for four miles 
or mere; naturally I ache in every muscle. The 
people appreciate my efforts and I believe a 
good work is going on. One woman (who was 
in the Hospital a few weeks ago) was carried 
to service in a chair on her husband’s and sons’ 
shoulders.” 


That Sunday he took three services at different 
points and walked twenty-one miles. Attendance 
was fifty-one—not a great number, but he met the 
great need of those far distant from the ordinary 
! means of grace. 


| Church people enjoying all the opportunities and 

blessings of Public Worship in the Homeland are 
earnestly invited to assist the C.C.C.S. to increase 
its grants-in-aid to such needy places. 


Contributions should be addressed to the Secretary, 
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Every boy and girl in the National Children’s Home is there 
because of some sad or tragic circumstance. So many 
applications are received to help little people in distress 
that only the most needy can be admitted. In supporting 
this work you cen be sure you are assisting those who 
sympathy end support 
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FICTION 


———S 


By FORREST REID 


Ships in the Sky. By Gunnar Gunnarsson. (Jarrolds. 8s. 6d.) 
Dark Horses. By Eden Phillpotts. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Great Marvels. By Leonard Cooper. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Ballade in G Minor. By Ethel Boileau. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
This Man Murray. By William Corcoran. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Laurels are Cut Down. By Archie Binns. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 


“THE reputation of Gunnar Gunnarsson in Scandinavia, and 
especially in Germany, is tremendous and his sales run into 
hundreds of thousands.”” To me, I confess, the first words 
of this recommendation were more reassuring than the last, 
and now that I have read Ships in the Sky I see no reason 
to suppose that in Germany the taste of the general public 
is more exacting than it is elsewhere. Gunnar Gunnarsson 
is no Aksakoff, and Ships in the Sky, though it is planned 
on much the same grounds as Aksakoff’s great work, is not 
a masterpiece. The gift of the Icelandic novelist is far less 
pure; he is at once less simple and less subtle, and though 
he is a vigorous and capable writer he has neither Aksakoff’s 
spiritual charm nor his fastidiousness as an artist. 

This autobiographical novel may, of course, contain less 
actual autobiography than one suspects, but it is said to be, 
and certainly seems to be, Gunnarsson’s own story. The 
whole work, The Church on the Hill, must be designed on a 
huge scale, for the present instalment, though a long book, 
brings the hero, Uggi Greipsson, only as far as his eighth year, 
breaking off at his mother’s death, by which time he has 
taught himself to read, but has not yet been sent to school. 
Naturally the parents, grandparents, and relations, the friends 
and servants of the family, occupy a large space in this picture 
of the early years. The scene is Iceland, and Uggi’s father 
is a farmer—what we should call a gentleman-farmer. Uggi 
himself is a sensitive and imaginative little boy, but perfectly 
happy, because he has the gift of making friends both with 
older persons and with his contemporaries. Small boys are 
much the same all the world over; therefore one has no diffi- 
culty in checking Uggi’s dreams, experiences, and adventures 
by one’s own. 

It is in these personal experiences rather than in the 
portraits of the grown-ups that the interest of the book 
lies, and I think one can tell which have been remembered 
and which invented. The impression of the big bedroom 
has been remembered, with its various articles of furniture, 
each possessing its own particular expression. So have the 
scenes wherein Uggi shows off before his grandfather, where 
he struts about the new farm with his father, imitating him, 
thrusting his hands in his trouser pockets, kicking at some 
bits of horse-dung and saying ‘“‘ Hell!” True, also, are the 
dreams he has when he is ill, the horrible stories told him by 
Sigga the maidservant, and the Christmas festivities, when 
his mother tells him how at twelve o’clock on Christmas night 
the cows in the cowhouse are given human voices and talk of 
the child Jesus. True, above all, is the scene of that mother’s 
funeral, when everybody else is crying, and Uggi, tortured by 
shame and remorse because he alone has dry eyes, smears his 
cheeks with spittle “so as to be able to show a wet face like 
all the others.” 

When fiction intervenes the spell is broken. We do not, 
for instance, believe in the rhymes sung by the streams 
Uggi passes as he and his family ride across country to their 
new home. ‘“‘‘ Look at littke Stump—he has a sore rump,’ 
a pert little bit of a stream flung at me rudely and 
burst into a roar of laughter. My cheeks burned at having 
my secret revealed thus.” That, surely, strikes a wrong 
note: even if the stream had said it, Uggi’s cheeks would 
not have burned: it is not remembered, it is the fanciful 
adornment of later years. In several of the portraits, too— 
though not in all of them—truth is distorted by exaggeration. 
This is largely due to Mr. Gunnarsson’s method, which is to 
underline mannerisms and peculiarities until they border on 
the grotesque. As Bjgssi the farm boy might have behaved 
once, he is made to behave on his every appearance, and the 
tricks of speech of Sigurjon and of Grandpa from Kner are 
repeated with a persistence that becomes in the end infinitely 
tiresome. An artist, an Aksakoff, would have suggested 
these things; Mr. Gunnarsson works them to death. Yet I 
hope nobody will gather, because I mention them, that I 





think the book is not worth reading. It is, most distinctly, 
though it contains a good many flat and dull pages, the 
removal of which would have strengthened and enlivene 
what remained. 

It is a long time since I have read a novel by Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts, that most versatile and prolific writer, whose stories 
about the “ human boy ” I know nearly by heart. For those 
tales my affection remains unalterable; “‘ age cannot wither 
them, nor custom stale.”” Nor, though they have been imitated, 
are there any other stories quite like them. The originals 
possess a sympathy and humour and understanding, a personal 
and spontaneous quality which the imitations lack. That 
Mr. Phillpotts very much enjoyed writing them is obvious, 
for this happy feeling is communicated to the reader, and jt 
is a rather rare one. The novels, of course, are far more 
elaborate, and, since they deal with adult life and the passions 
of men and women, will generally be regarded as more 
important. I do not share this view. I liked Dark Horses 
up to a point, because of the Devonshire setting, and because 
of the pleasantness and wisdom of the mind behind the book, 
But the actual working out of the plot pleased me less. It is 
dramatic, but it certainly is not inevitable. I think it improb- 
able that Linda, the heroine, would have left that very private 
letter to her lover lying about for her father to discover ; and 
I think that after he does discover it the father’s behaviour is 
too much arranged to suit the story. In fact, all is made too 
smooth for Gerald, the villain. 

Mr. Leonard Cooper’s Great Marvels I accept without 
demur. It, also, is a tale of country life, and out of the most 
everyday materials Mr. Cooper has fashioned an excellent 
and unusual novel. The theme is the struggle between a 
young high-church rector and a congregation antagonistic 
to his views. To that theme the book admirably adheres, 
There is no subsidiary love interest; Basil Blythe is already 
married when he comes to his new parish in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, where he finds practically no supporters, and 
several very powerful enemies. The story is well written 
and sincere. The characters are alive, the whole village is 
alive, and what is stranger, the Church itself is alive; the 
moment we cross its threshold we become aware of an atmo- 
sphere charged with a mysterious religious influence that 
stretches back into the past. Definitely I liked this book, 
its austerity, its entire tone. One is conscious of two worlds 
opposed—the spiritual and the material—therein lies the 
drama: yet there is a pervading human feeling in which both 
are united. 

After this, what am I to say of Lady Boileau’s Ballade in 
G Minor, except that it is the sequel to Turnip-Tops, and 
that I feel sure it will be equally popular? Written in the 
present tense, it carried me back, though for this reason only, 
to far-off summer days when, as a small boy sprawling on my 
stomach in the dry sand, I read, with the sound of breaking 
waves in my ears, the romances of Rhoda Broughton. Joan, 
Nancy—those somewhat gushing heroines—what should I 
think of them today? Not too badly, I expect, for, if they 
gushed, their creator on the other hand had a delightful sense 
of humour. I don’t think Rhoda would have written: ‘‘ His 
face is irradiated with some hidden radiance, as a light shines 
through an alabaster vase.”” Nor can I imagine any of her 
heroes saying: ‘‘ What do you think of him, mother? Isn't 
he a marvellous person? . . . Don’t you want another drink, 
darling ?”’ Mother, not surprisingly, does. But it would 
be easy to ‘‘ crab” even the best of books, and what have I 
against Lady Boileau’s quite pleasant tale except that it is 
sentimental, that its style is besprinkled with clichés, and 
that the whole thing, with its reflections on Shakespeare, 
Chopin, Rupert Brooke, the Grand National, the Royal 
Family, is in itself somehow a kind of prolonged cliché ? 

This Man Murray and The Laurels are Cut Down ate 
American novels. The former is a readable story about a 
young mechanic who falls in love twice, gets married, and 
finds himself out of work. The latter begins promisingly 
with a picture of life on the North West Frontier, but develops, 
when the two heroes join the Army and are sent not to France 
but to Siberia, into a rather tedious description of the stupidities 
and brutalities of war. 
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were rescued 


from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 114 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
| these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
| own life they had saved at sea. Give 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


BARTER: A STUDY IN 
THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
SMALLER GROUP 
By J. W. Scott 


** Anything has its justification which 
provokes thought,” says Professor Scott 
in his preface. On such grounds his 
little booklet (Distributist League, Is.) 
is—for ‘the general reader at least— 
amply justified. He describes, pleads 
for, and draws analogies from the Home- 
croft experiment with a vividness of 
language, a humanity and an open- 
mindedness which are refreshing and 
stimulating. Not that he will find many 
economists to accept his wider conclu- 
sions. His major assumption, viz., 
that technical progress means decreasing 
wage employment, demanding Home- 
crofting as a permanent supplement to 
economic life, is refutable. He glosses 
over the difference, in efforts and results, 
between the labour of the homecrofter 
and that of the industrial wage-earner. 
His Back-to-the-Land mysticism—that 
almost Freudian nostalgia for Mother 
Earth — is a questionable element. 
Finally, one could say much about his 
closing plea for independent national 
paper currencies. Unfortunately there 
is not room to say it here; but one can 
refer Professor Scott and his readers to 
Professor von Hayek’s Monetary 
Nationalism and Economic Stability, 
recently reviewed in these columns. But 
if Professor Scott puts more on the 
Homecrofting idea than it can carry, the 
idea remains a good one, attractively 
presented and worth attention. 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER, 1782-1919 
By G. M. Trevelyan 


After the lapse of fifteen years since 
the first publication of this deservedly 
famous work (Longmans, I2s. 6d.), 
Professor Trevelyan has thought fit toadd 
four chapters to its length, and bring the 
story down to the conclusion of the War. 


JAFTER 
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The task is done with rerfect finish 
and adroitness. The new chapters, like 
the old, maintain a difficult equilibrium 
between a text-book enumeration of 
dates and names on the one hand, and 
the vague generality and theorising of the 
modern historian on the other. More 
important still, Professor Trevelyan 
surveys the violent and _ undignified 
party squabbles of the pre-War period 
with a masterly detachment, and nar- 
rates their course with a calm restraint 
which would cause some of his literary 
forbears to turn in their graves. In 
dealing with personalities, Professor 
Trevelyan concedes that Balfour has 
**a strong claim to be numbered among 
the successful Prime Ministers”: he is 
reticent in his handling of so contro- 
versial a figure as Mr. Lloyd George. It 
was inevitable that the biographer of Sir 
Edward Grey should tend to dwell with a 
slightly disproportionate emphasis upon 
his hero’s various achievements, from 
Algeciras even down to the Putumayo: 
but he acknowledges that Grey and 
Campbell-Bannerman were wrong to 
keep the Cabinet in ignorance of the 
military conversations with France. It 
would seem, also, that his copious 
praise of Haldane’s Army Reforms might 
have been balanced by some mention of 
Mr. Churchill’s work at the Admiralty. 
But these are matters of opinion, and 
small matters beside the excellence of the 
narrative as a whole. 


THE 
FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


The Contemporary devotes three 
articles to Germany. Mr. H. P. Green- 
wood pleads for an Anglo-German 
Entente, based apparently on the recog- 
nition of Germany’s right to do what she 
pleases in Central and Eastern Europe. 
On the other hand, Miss S. Grant Duff, 
discussing ‘“‘Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia,” holds that we cannot honour- 
ably let the Czechs be enslaved by the 
Nazis. The Dean of Chichester gives 
a depressing account of ‘‘ The Church 
Conflict in Germany,” in which, he 
thinks, Christianity is threatened with 
destruction. 

The Fortnightly gives prominence to 
Professor Ferrero on ‘‘ The Rule of 
Fear”; if Great Britain and France 
had stood firm against Japan in Man- 
churia, Italy, he thinks, would not have 
been emboldened to attack Abyssinia 
and then to help General Franco in 
Spain. Professor Ferrero, it may be 
hinted, is all too logical. On ‘‘ The 
Twilight of Comintern ” Professor E. H. 
Carr is as instructive and ironical as 
ever. M. Pierre Viénot, a Socialist ex- 
Minister, contributes an _ illuminating 
view of French opinion which, he says, 
is not truly reflected in the French Press 
and seems, internationally, to be much 
the same as our own national attitude 
towards peace. Mr. W. T. Wells gives 
a useful account of what is being done 
to minimise air-raid panic, and Major 
Yeats-Brown, in a lively article on 
** India and the Machine,” suggests that 
India can adopt our inventions without 
being enslaved to them. 

The Quarterly has a highly contro- 
versial article on ‘‘ Americans and the 
Call of Europe” by Mr. William 
Zukermann who, judging by the conduct 
of recent American tourists in Europe, 
thinks that many Americans are becom- 
ing ‘‘ race-conscious, history-conscious 


——= 


and old-home conscious * and tending 
to import the nationalist passions of 
Europe into the United States, «j, 
the American melting-pot,” he asks 
“ceasing to melt?” Mr. B. G. M 
Baskett, under the heading of ‘ National 
Health v. The State,” boldly but no 
very convincingly questions the belief 
that our various public. health ang 
insurance services have raised the stan. 
dard of health and physique, ang 
especially among children of school age, 
Mr. E. H. Watts, in “A Survey of 
British Cargo Shipping,” asserts that 
““we are short of ships and men,” 
because our merchant service is insuffi. 
ciently safeguarded against subsidised 
foreign competition. Mr. Mont- 
gomery Hyde contributes a valuable 
account of “Princess Lieven and her 
Writings,” based on special research, 
Captain A. L. Kennedy’s article on 
“The Non-Political Value of the 
League” is timely and accurate. 


The Nineteenth Century leads off 
with a vigorous article by Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money on the declining birth. 
rate among European peoples, and 
especiaily here in England. His title, 
**Renew or Die!” indicates his con- 
viction that the decline can and must 
be arrested, mainly by family allow- 
ances, marriage dowries and_ child 
bonuses. Mr. G. T. Wrench contends 
with equal vigour but with fewer facts 
that we are neglecting the land and 
allowing its fertility to vanish, and thus 
are courting the fate of the Roman 
Empire. Colonel C. Waley Cohen 
surveys *‘ The Milk Problem in Great 
Britain,” especially in regard to the 
need for pasteurising all the milk that 
is transported in bulk. Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond, discussing ‘‘ Some 
Naval Problems,” seems to be doubtful 
of the Admiralty’s policy for trade 
protection and of its refusal to have an 
inquiry into the proposal to revert to 
coal instead of depending on imported 
oil. 

The Cornhill has an interesting article 
by Mr. C. Ricks on “ The Man who 
Named a Continent ”—Captain Matthew 
Flinders, the explorer, who devised the 
name of Australia. Mr. R. L. Mégroz 
recalls agreeably the nonsense verses 
and drawings of Edward Lear. 

Chambers’s Fournal includes among 
its readable articles and stories an 
amusing account by Mr. Hilton Brown 
of his ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
which he describes as ‘‘ childishly 
easy’ but worth doing for the view. 


Blackwood’s prints ‘‘ More from a 
Pilot’s Diary,” in which Mr. H. Oloff 
de Wet describes his experiences on 
the Government side in the Spanish 
civil war. He speaks highly of the 
Russian airmen and of their machines, 
which would appear to be superior to 
the German and Italian planes used in 
Spain. Mr. A. Baynes’s account of the 
work of a district officer in Sierra 
Leone touches on some of the native 
beliefs with sympathy and no little 
humour. 

The Geographical Magazine, easily 
our best illustrated monthly, seems to 
improve with every issue. This month 
Mr. Lehmann writes on ‘‘ The Meaning 
of the Danube,” Mr. Douglas Carruthers 
on the ‘‘ Mongol Avalanche ” of the 
early middle ages, Miss Ida Treat on 
life in Tahiti and Captain F. H. Mellor 
on Northern Nigeria where, he says, 
our indirect rule has had a gratifying 
success. The photographs are numerous 
and excellent. 
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The Distinctive System 


o 
\i The Scottish Provident Institution 


Under The Distinctive System the 
premiums are so moderate that, at i 
the usual ages for assuring, the 
annual sum charged elsewhere {for 
a WwW hole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, 
will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
or thereby with right to share in the surplus. | 
“The Distinctive System” booklet 
will be sent on application 
The Scottish Provident Institution | 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 
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A Poor Man 


suffering from cancer, total income 12/6 


per week, and wife and child to maintain. 
(4/38) 
There are also very many other sad cases, but with the 
help of kind friends we are able to assist them by means 
of weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to 
hospitals, medical requisites, nursing services, bedlinen, 
blankets, etc. Do please be one of their good friends 
and send something, no matter how small. Even 5/- 
would give some comfort to the poor man mentioned 
above. 
Details of this and other cases will 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF 


47 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 
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TRANSLATIONS 


from the Greek and Latin of four mediaeval poets, by 
the late 


SIR BASIL BLACKETT 
Printed with the agony text and an introduction by 
HELEN WADDELL. 
Price 10/6 net. 
J. & E, BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1' 

















| CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, $.W.20 
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By Appointment 


CATALOGUE 
“GARDEN & LAWN” 


106 PAGES WITH COLOUR PLATES 
FREE ON APPLICATION 





BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING, 1938 


Over 400 pages with colour plates. Lawns, 
towers, Vegetables, Tools, etc. From all 
Bookstalls, Carters Garden Shops, Agencies, 





and Headquarters. 1/- 














115 Cheapside, B.C. 129 Hich Holborn, Me C.1 
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Falun 


and his 1,200 poor brothers and sisters 
who are being maintained and trained to 
take part in the battle of life. The boys 
in the Training Ship ‘ Arethusa” are 
being trained for a life at sea, and will 
‘enter the Royal Navy or Merchant Navy. 


> 
John 5 brothers in the Homes are being 
trained for definite trades, and will always 
be employable. His sisters are being 
trained for a domestic life. 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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Perfect with Cheese... 


Perfect with Butter... 
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UNUSED CAMERAS | 


By W. R. AYLING 


STATISTICS show that there are between four and five million 
individual users of photographic apparatus in Great Britain. 
Of this number, not more. than two hundred thousand 
take photographs all the year round. Thus a great deal 
of the pleasure to be derived from photography is lost 
to the majority of amateurs, for I do not include the profes- 
sional photographer in this statement. 

It is a remarkable fact that whereas a golfer will play 
regularly each week-end, year in and year out, the photo- 
grapher in so many cases ceases to take any interest in his 
camera between the months of October and March. Consider 
the most likely reasons for this state of affairs. In years gone 
by, or up till six years ago, the apparatus and materials 
available were unsuited for photography on dull days, except 
with the aid. of cumbersome tripods and time exposures. 

All this is now changed, and with the modern type of camera 
there is seldom a day, no matter how dull, when a photo- 
graph could not be taken with the camera held in the hand. 
In addition, small devices are available with which the camera 
can be clipped to a piece of furniture, railings, motor- 
car, or to any convenient and rigid object, and with which 
exposures of one second or longer may be used without fear 
of shaking the camera and so spoiling the picture. 

Films have advanced in speed some’six times during the 
last five years, and the lens equipment-has been speeded up 
from four to six times. Consequently one thirty-sixth of the 
exposure previously needed can now be given with reasonable 
chances of success. I think I should be safe in asserting that 
out of six amateurs, four would be perfectly content if out 
of a roll of film of eight pictures, four were good and the 
remainder not so good. Why should this be so? There is 


nothing very difficult in securing six or seven out of eight, all 
perfectly good from the user’s point of view. 

In the desire to assist readers who may experience some of 
these troubles, it has been proposed that I should enumerate 
the most prevalent causes of trouble and endeavour to show 
how these may be overcome by the ordinary user of the 
camera, that is the amateur who practises photography for 


pleasure. There are some faults, sufficiently uncommon to 
be encountered by the few, and I will gladly deal with these 
if written to, care of the Editor of The Spectator. Enquiries 
should not be sent about ordinary routine troubles. They 
will be dealt with in due course in later articles. 

The most common fault in everyday or “ genre”? photo- 
graphy is that of exposure. There is, of course, a correct 
exposure. There is also a latitude of twice this in either 
direction. If the correct exposure for any given film, at a 
given aperture (the size of the opening of the lens in relation 
to the distance from lens to film surface) should be 1-2oth of 
a second, then an exposure of 1-4oth, or of 1-10th, will yield 
a good picture, practically indistinguishable from that of the 
ideal exposure. It is, however, not an easy matter to decide 
what should be the ideal exposure without some kind of instru- 
ment for measurement of the light value. It is generally 
agreed that the photographic value of the light is that reflected 
from the object being photographed, and not the value of the 
light falling upon it. It can well be imagined that the light 
reflected from the side of a building in full sunshine might be 
one hundred times more powerful than the light reflected 
from the shaded side of the same building at the same time. 
Only a person with constant and lengthy experience could 
be expected to estimate correctly the light values in such widely 
divergent: cases. 

The occasional user of a camera can get very good guidance 
from the use of an exposure meter, ranging in price from 6s. 
for the cheapest to £5 or so for the most useful type. In the 
former case the meter takes the form of a gadget with a 
window partially obscured, through which the scene is viewed, 
and a scale or table attached converts what is seen into expo- 


sure and aperture. The combination of time of exposute ang 
aperture provides the necessary information to secure the best 
result. The more expensive apparatus usually consists ofa 
photo-electric cell coupled to ascale. The instrument is pointed 
at the object to be photographed and the position of an indicator 
noted. Again, a table or scale converts the actual reading into 
the exposure and aperture needed. Once the user is conver. 
sant with these meters, it is very easy to use them. All film 
material is not of the same kind. Some is more sensitive to 
certain colours than others, some is slow in action and some 
fast. On every packet of film is an indication of the speed 
and characteristics of the material. The same applies to 
plates, although their names are fast disappearing from the 
amateur’s vocabulary. , 

In films of German origin, the speed is given in DIN, 
meaning Deutsche Industrie Normen, and indicating ' 
system of speed calibration for photographic emulsions, and- 
it may be that the outer carton containing the film is printed: 
7/10 DIN. Another system is known as the Scheiner, and 
in this case the measurement would be given as SCH 17°, 
The older system, and one still employed by one of the largest 
British manufacturers, is known as H & D, and the measure- 
ment would be indicated by the figures H & D 250. These 
are not comparative figures. Each of the three systems differs 
so much that any attempt to reconcile one with another. has 
met with partial failure because there is little in common: 
between them. They are all attempts to classify film emul- 
sions according to the reaction of that emulsion to light, and 
this is as far as comparison can go. All this seems to compli-' 
cate the job of the poor fellow with the camera, but in actual 
practice it is not nearly as bad as it sounds. 

The main points to consider when taking a photograph, at 
least as far as exposure is concerned, are : 

(a) The speed of the film. 

(6) The actual value of the light. 

(c) The speed of the shutter. 

(d) The size of aperture. 
The first two factors will determine the latter two, or a, b and 
c can determine d, or a, 6 and d can determine c, (a) The 
speed of film is usually given on the packet, item (0d) is pro- 
vided by experience, tables or an exposure meter; :(c) and 
(d) are definitely related to one another, and may vary one 
with the other in a predetermined way. On the lens mount 
of all but the very cheapest cameras some numbers will be 
found, which indicate the aperture. In most cases these 
are in a definite state of progression. If they are marked 
with “f/” preceding the number, for instance f/5.6 the 
next number (increasing) may safely be taken to indicate 
double the exposure. f/4.5 needs, let us imagine, 1 /60th 
of a second, f /5.6 will need 1 /30th, and f/8 1 /15th. These 
are not strictly correct, but will serve without complicating 
the matter unnecessarily. 

The true state of progression is : f /2:5 (a very fast aperture), 
f /3.5, £/5, f/7, f/10, f/14. Each of these sizes of opening, 
or apertures passes only half the amount of light passed by 
the f /number’ preceding it, and requires twice the length 
of exposure. If the correct exposure is 3 seconds at f/7, 
then the same effect could be secured by 14 seconds at f/5, 
and so on. Again these statements refer only to exposure; 
other considerations sometimes determine the aperture and 
duration of exposure. A rough and ready guide to exposures 
can be obtained from photographic diaries, the Burroughs 
Wellcome Diary containing a simple calculator affixed to 
its inside cover. Clear instructions upon the method of using 
meters ate always enclosed with the instrument, and can be 
followed easily. 

In my next article I hope to deal with everyday faults, their 
causes and cure, and to provide hints which I hope will make 
the amateur photographer’s work of more interest to him. 
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What is this 
Candid 
Photography ? 
—as they call it, rather 
misleadingly, in America. 


We cannot afford the advertising space to do justice here 
to the answer to our question. Instead, we suggest you 
allow us to send you a Selection of our literature, in 
which the whole subject is covered in a most seductive 


hion. 
we pon Great Britain’s leading LEICA firm, and the only 


eople selling exclusively Miniature Cameras and develop- 
ing solely miniature films. 
THE MINIATURE 


R. G. LEWIS, CAMERA SPECIALIST, 
202 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: HOLborn 4780. 
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| HOME MOVIES ~~ 
Miniature Cameras 


Whatever you need, you will get it with the best 
service and unbiassed advice from Amateur Cine 
Service. Part exchange on a fair-and-square basis. 
Lists free on request. 


NEARLY 50% OFF LIST PRICES 


en Secondhand, Guaranteed, Reconditioned 
apparatus of all kinds. Latest lists on 
application. 


hohe Mowiel pour nent lap / 
THE AMATEUR CINE 
SERVICE, LTD., 


52/54 WIDMORE ROAD, BROMLEY. 
(20 minutes Charing Cross.) 
RAVENSBOURNE 0156/7. 








TELEPHONE : 





















£1,000 invested in the 


Planet Building Society 
a year ago 


is still worth 


£1,000 to-day 


No 20% drop in market value. No anxiety 
about Income either. So if you are looking for 
an investment which will give you greater 
security of Capital and a good and reliable 
interest on it, the Planet meets your requirements. 
Moreover, your money is always available at 
short notice whenever you should wish to with- 
draw all or part of it, 


The current rate is 3}%. As there is no 
Income Tax to pay, this is equivalent to 


£4 -°13 -4% 


on a taxable investment 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1848. Funds £2,240,000 
Reserves £150,000 


Full details from R. J. DAY (Secretary), 
17 PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, 











BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAD MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 8.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL = BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER + CARDIFF * GLASGOW. 














The winter majesty of the mighty High Tatras is a breath- 
taking spectacle—an unforgettable experience. Join the 
happy revellers ski-ing, skating, bob-sleighing in the 


clear air and bright sunshine.of a High Tatra resort. 
Czechoslovakia is only 5 hours by air from London. 





Interesting literature free from all travel agencies or the 
Czechoslovak Travel Bureau, Dept. SP.2, 21 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
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BARCLAYS 


BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Barclays Bank Limited 1s represented by 
affiliated institutions in many parts of the 
Empire and elsewhere and is represented by 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
World. This extensive organisation is placed 
at the disposal of customers desirous of 
transacting any description of domestic or 
foreign banking business. 

Full particulars of all the services which the 
Bank places at the disposal of its customers 
may be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


and Trustee Business 


undertaken. 


Executor 


Chief Trustee Office: 
37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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Ir was not to be expected that in its present mood of 
disillusionment the City would summon up much enthusiasm 
for the van Zeeland Report. Hats have been raised to this 
worthy document, not in jubilation but with the solemnity 
which marks the passing of a corpse. The sad truth is that 
while nobody doubts the desirability of M. van Zeeland’s 
treatment—abolition of import quotas, freeing of the 
exchanges, international credits, and the like—everybody 
wonders how it is all going to be done. Which, in short, 
comes first, economic appeasement, along these lines, or 
political appeasement, implying some measure of disarma- 
ment? Itis obvious that at present politicians and economists 
_ are tossing the ball from one to the other, and who can blame 
them when their attempts at appeasement seem so effectively 
blocked ? My own view is that it is now the economist’s 
turn to make a move, but that no credits should be granted 
to the totalitarian countries without the guarantee of an 
armament limitation programme. An optimistic hope, 
perhaps, but what is the alternative ? 

As an immediate influence on markets the Van Zeeland 
proposals have inevitably proved negligible. In fact, it 
becomes more and more apparent that virtually the whole of 
the market in equities, from good home industrials to highly 
speculative oversea rails, is waiting for decisive business 
news from America. So far, there is no conclusive evidence 
that the depression has been arrested, and President 
Roosevelt’s latest outbursts almost suggest that he may try 
to conscript, if he cannot cajole, the co-operation of Big 
Business. Still dominated by fears of Washington, the Wall 
Street market continues to waddle rather aimlessly, and 
while it does, London cannot hope and should not try to do 
other than mark time. 

* * * * 


A BASIS FOR CONFIDENCE 


In these dull days investors have plenty of time for taking 
stock of the position and, I hope, adjusting their portfolios, 
however painful this process may be. Asa broad background 
to the investment situation, the bank chairmen’s surveys 
at this year’s meetings are unrivalled. The addresses of 
Mr. Colin Campbell, of the National Provincial, and Lord 
Wardington, of Lloyds Bank; now complete the “‘ Big Five ” 
story. Like Mr. McKenna, Mr. Colin Campbell compares 
the present position of this country with what it was in 1931, 
not to uphold currency management at the expense of gold, 
but to demonstrate his belief that the present position is 
fundamentally strong and sound, and to deprecate “ the 


£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 





Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 
35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


mischief often worked by fears which have no foundation 
in fact.” Sound -Government and industrial finance, 
protected industry, cheap money, exchange freedom, al 
these Mr. Campbell recognises as sources of strength which 
should enable us to steer clear of any major trade slum, 
As was to be expected, shareholders were fully apprised 
of the reasons which have prompted the board to split the 
bank’s shares. A share of lesser denomination, Mr. Campbel] 
explained, is more convenient to investors and usually results 
in broadening the basis of the shareholders, a desirable 
end from the bank’s and the community’s standpoint. § 
far as the partly-paid shares are concerned, sub-division 
affords additional security to the bank’s depositors in tha 
the uncalled liability is spread over a much larger proprietary, 
*x * * * 


BANKER ON ‘“‘ HOT” MONEY 

Not slump talk—although this was deprecated—by 
municipal extravagance and “hot” money were Lord 
Wardington’s principal targets at the meeting of Lloyds 
Bank. It is unpopular in these days to criticise any form of 
public spending—is not spending the new way out of depress- 
ion ?—and Lord Wardington is to be commended for his 
courage. His figures of local government debt are very 
impressive. In 1914 the total was £562,630,600 ; in 1920 
it was actually rather lower at £555,145,000 in spite of the 
big rise in prices; but by 1935, the latest year for which 
figures are available, it had jumped to £1,421,501,979, 
While “there are some local governments who run their 
finances well,” this banker concludes, “nearly all local 
government public loans are immediately renewed at maturity, 
and, in the majority of cases, opportunity is taken to increase 
the amount required.” 

As for “ hot ” money, this enemy No. 1 of the international 
money market, Lord Wardington is surely right in condemning 
the practice of bidding high rates for foreign deposits to gain 
the prestige which goes with big banking figures. In other 
words, he thinks that hot money, these roving balances which 
are here today and gone tomorrow, should be given the 
cold shoulder. I seem to remember that only a few months 
ago the banks adopted some sort of “‘ gentleman’s agreement” 
not to compete for these foreign balances. The move was 
inspired from Threadneedle Street. Has the agreement 
broken down and, if so, who are the offenders? Perhaps 
the answer is that the banks’ views differ somewhat as to 
the temperature of these fugitive funds. Doubtless there 
is much so-called “‘ hot” money which has already been 
left undisturbed in London since 1934-35. Given a con- 
tinuance of political stability here, and of current tendencies 
abroad, its stay in London may easily extend for several years 
more. Onlyrapidimprovement abroad or disquieting develop- 


ments here would cause such money to take sudden flight. 
* *x * * 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY PREFERENCES— 

Although the market is on tiptoe to see the long-promised 
Electricity Supply Bill, I think it will have to exercise itself 
in patience for many weeks. In its final form the Bill will 
be found to be without most of the sharpest teeth which 
the industry has been fearing, and frankly I do not think 
the investor need worry very much. I shall be surprised 
if, in the main, the reforms proposed are not permissive and 
if they do not centre around geographical consolidation, 
with a purchase option to the State at the end of, say, fifty 
years. How will investors stand if this forecast proves 
correct? To take preference holders first, what is the 
danger of their being confronted with compulsory repayment 
at par ? That this would be unwelcome will be apparent from 
the following table of representative preference share prices: 


No. of times Yield 
dividend Current % 
covered. Price. £s. 4. 
Bournemouth and Poole 6% £1 
Cum. Second Prefs. a 555 18 30/- 419 
British Power & Light 6% £1 Cum. ; 
Pref. - Bi a ie 33 28/6 4 3 
Electrical Distribution of Yorkshire 
6% £1 Cum. Pref. os ap 4} 29/3 4 9 
Midland Counties 6% £1 Cum. Pref. 2} 29/- 4 3 


5 
3 
4 
Shropshire, Worcestershire & Staf- 
fordshire 6% £1 Cum. Pref. — .. 4 28/6 4 5 
All these shares enjoy good cover and corresponding 
(Continued on page 294.) 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
LORD WARDINGTON’S SPEECH 


Tue eighticth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
Lloyds Bank Limited was held on January 28th, at Southern House, 
Canron Street, London. 

Lord Wardington (Chairman of the Bank) in moving the adoption 
of the directors’ report said : I regret that I have to report the death 
of the senior member of our board, Mr. Charles E. Barnett, shortly 
after our last annual meeting. He was a partner in the old banking 
house of Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys and Lloyd, which became 
amalgamated with Lloyds Bank in 1884. He was a link between the 
very different conditions prevailing in the latter half of last century 
and those which confront us now. 

Our report and balance-sheet which we present to you today, 
and which I presume you will, as usual, take as read, show some 
very interesting but no very remarkable changes. To take the 
liabilities side first, you will see that the reserve fund is now £9,500,000 
as compared with £9,000,000 in 1936, the result of the retransfer 
which we have again made of half a million from our internal funds. 
We did the same last year, and there only remains a further £500,000, 
which, when it is re-transferred, will restore to the published reserve 
the whole of the £2,500,000 which you will remember we took in 
1931 from that account to supplement our internal investment 
reserve fund. This was a precautionary measure, as I reminded 
you last year, of which we never had the necessity to make use. 


DEposIrTs. 


Our current, deposit, and other accounts stand at £410,000,000, 
but if it had not been for the unexpected receipt in the last week 
of the year of some large sums, the increase of £4,000,000 would 


have disappeared, and our deposits would have been below those ; 


of last year. 

The question as to whether we should make any special endeavours 
to increase the amount of our deposits has given us a certain amount 
of preoccupation. Although it would seem to be illogical to estimate 
the importance of any business by the size of its liabilities, there is 
no doubt that size has a certain attraction, and it is not unnatural 
to look with admiration at figures which indicate a great business, 
and there is the risk that any falling off in these figures may involve 
the loss of public esteem. However, latterly, we have been actuated 
by other considerations, and our guiding principle has been to 
refrain from bidding for deposits by offering higher rates than we 
thought were economically justified. 

RETURN ON FoREIGN DEPOsITs. 

Our principal concern was in connexion with foreign deposits— 
that is to say, that large amount of floating capital seeking a temporary 
home, either with the object of obtaining a safe asylum or a higher 
return. Money of this character is very unreliable and is apt to be 
withdrawn at the shortest possible notice when any scare occurs. 
For this reason it is essential to keep such a deposit in a liquid form, 
so that it can be readily returned when called for. 

Short-term methods of employing this money during last year 
have only been able to command a rate of about a half per cent., 
the rate of allotment for three months Treasury bills, for instance, 
during the past half-year averaging no more than ris. 4d. per cent. 
We considered, therefore, that to allow a foreign deposit 1 per cent. 
or more must result in a loss to the bank. It can, of course, be 
argued that only a portion of such deposits is likely to be withdrawn 
at any one time, and that it would be a perfectly sound proposition 
to treat them as we do our home deposits—that is to say, to keep the 
usual proportions in cash, Treasury bills, loans, gilt-edged securities, 
&c.—but for the reason given we felt that such an argument was 
not economically sound if applied to anything in the nature of 
nervous foreign money. 

There seems to me to be another reason, and an important 
national one, why the inflow of fugitive money into this country 
should not be encouraged. Nearly every other country has refused 
to give anything for it but a purely nominal rate. Some refuse to 
give any interest at all, and even charge for its safe keeping, and 
it seems to me to be sound business to follow the example of those 
countries and not to run the risk of putting the stability of our 
country’s exchange to the serious inconvenience which would arise 
if deposits of this nature and in considerable volume were suddenly 
withdrawn and sent to other countries, which for the moment 
appeared a more attractive asylum. 


THE DiscouUNT MARKET. 

Another undesirable result appears to have followed from an 
undue competition for foreign deposits. A greater demand for bills 
was a natural consequence, and the Discount Market has again 
suffered from an inability to extract a living wage from the low 
rate applied to the discount of bills. The Discount Market is an 
essential part of London’s financial equipment, and of great import- 
ance in the composition of its intricate and delicate activities. It 
is highly desirable that it should be allowed an opportunity to live, 
and though the excessively low rates—to some extent artificial— 
which have ruled during recent years may be an advantage to the 
Treasury, and indirectly therefore to the taxpayer, yet these 
advantages would be dearly bought if they were to mean the 
extinction of the London Bill Market as we know it today, and 
consequently the greatly diminished attractiveness of the London 
bill, if its marketability were threatened. 








There are no other items on the liabilities side to which I wish 

to draw your particular attention. 
INVESTMENTS. 

On the assets side the account under the heading of investments 
calls for some comment. There has not been much change in the 
amount, the total being £2,000,000 less than it was last year, but 
because investments occupy a far more important place than formerly 
in the utilisation of our assets, I want to take a little time in speaking 
of our investment policy. 

To illustrate the change which has taken place over a period of 
years, I should like to call attention to the following figures : 


Average percentage of— 1913. 1919. 1937. 
Loans to Total Deposits we es S45 33.8 39.2 
Investments to Total Deposits wen 20.9 28.0 
Bills to Total Deposits 11.5 21.8 12.8 


A point worth notice is that we have exchanged a considerable 
proportion of our commercial, private and other borrowers for the 
Government as borrowers, and it therefore behoves us to see that 
we have an investment portfolio with scientifically graduated 
maturities as evenly spread as possible, especially so inasmuch as 
it is not the habit of Governments in these modern times to repay 
their loans finally. It is therefore open to argument whether, in 
the interest of liquidity, the present position can be said to be as 
satisfactory to the depositors and shareholders as a wide variety 
of borrowers, many of whom require advances only for seasonal 
purposes. 

REASONS FOR BOARD’S POLICY. 

We have been able roughly to preserve our usual proportion 
between short term and medium term Government redeemable 
securities. Your directors have adopted this as a sound and essential 
principle in view of the fact that our liabilities are almost entirely 
repayable on demand or at short notice. The added importance 
which we pay to the investment policy is necessitated by the fact 
that the good trade which this country is now enjoying has not, 
except gradually through the year, influenced to the extent which 
might reasonably have been expected the sum total of our advances 
to industry. 

The reasons for this are many and complicated, and would require 
considerable time to explain in detail. The fact remains, however, 
that advances are below normal in relation to our deposits, and that 
investments are above normal. The weight of money in the country, 
and the importance of keeping money at the lowest possible cost, 
in view of the Government’s heavy expenditure programme, make 
it difficult to see in the immediate future a return to the normal 
ratio of past years of advances to deposits. With this fact in mind 
a constant scrutiny of our investments has been carried out, and 
advantage has been taken continuously of any anomalies which have 
existed in market values between comparable securities. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT BORROWINGS. 

One of the features of the internal finance of the country at the 
present time which gives food for serious thought is the ever-increasing 
demand for loans by local government authorities. Indeed, the 
competition to borrow has been so great that, but for the careful 
nursing of the market by the Treasury and the Bank of England, 
interest rates on local government loans would be higher than they 
are at present. The word “‘ economy’ has ceased to retain its 
old-time meaning. The protagonist in the cause of economy has 
been entirely eliminated. The word “ economy”? now means 
“wise spending.’ Wise spending from a local government point 
of view often means expenditure on whatever happens to be the 
current “ fashion.” 

At a time when the primary need of defending the country is 
the subject of heavy additional borrowing—and taxation—by the 
Central Government, surely a large part of the borrowing by local 
governments could be postponed. The greater part of this borrowing 
requires to be sanctioned by the Central Government. That 
sanction is invariably given, and so the burden of debt mounts higher 
and higher. Local rates are continuously increasing, and, what 
is more to the point, the quinquennial valuation always seems to 
produce a higher assessment—never a lower. 

RENEWAL OF LOANS. 

It is true that a large proportion of local government debt is 
described as productive. One cannot help feeling that such enter- 
prises would be more productive in private hands. This has so 
often been proved when local authorities have attempted house 
building by direct labour. It is also true that there are some local 
governments who run their finances well. It is, however, the 
fact that nearly: all local government public loans are immediately 
renewed at maturity, and, in the majority of cases, opportunity 
is taken to increase the amount required. Here are some figures 
showing the growth of local government debt : ‘ 


1914 a rat rc -- £562,630,600 
1920 a ee <a +» £555,145,000 
*1935 -» £1,421,501,979 


* Latest available figure. 
One can foresee a position of considerable difficulty when loca’ 
government obligations, running into many millions of pounds, 
mature, and holders desire to be repaid in cash rather than convert 
into new issues. 
LOANS AND ADVANCES. 

The next item of importance amongst our. assets is our loans and 
advances. It is true that it shows an increase compared with last 
year of over £21,000,000, and the percentage to deposits has risen 
from 36.7 per cent. to 41.5 per cent., but I ought to point out that a 
large part of this increase only occurred during the latter end of the 
year, and the average throughout the year was 39.2 per cent. If 
the present figure continues throughout this year our profit and loss 
account ought to benefit. 

(Continued on page 204.) 
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From a study of the customary analysis of our advances we see 
that there has been a large increase of £9,000,000 under the omnibus 
heading of ‘‘ Personal and Professional’ ; an increase of £2,000,000 
under “ Engineering ” ; while ‘“‘ Oils and Fats ” borrowed £1,055,000 
more, and “ Public Utilities ”’ £885,000 more. On the other hand, 
** Banking, Insurance and Finance ”’ required £3,242,000 less, and 
** Shipping and Shipbuilding ’” £1,900,000 less. The other differ- 
ences are comparatively small. 


PROFIT AND Loss. 


Our profit and loss account shows the satisfactory increase of 
£88,000, all the more satisfactory because it is arrived at after making 
the new provision for National Defence Contribution, and after 
providing a substantial sum towards our superannuation fund. 

Incidentally, I may mention that we propose next year to simplify 
the unnecessarily cumbersome form of our profit and loss statement, 
especially that appearing in our report. It can, I think, be taken 
for granted that our profit figure has only been arrived at after 
debiting all such ordinary expenses as salaries, pensions, taxes, and 
the usual allocation to staff funds, without enumerating all these 
items separately. 

Some of you may have hoped that these figures might have prompted 
us to recommend an increased dividend, but I think, on reflection, 
that you will agree with me that there are a sufficient number of 
factors entirely outside our control which render it desirable not to 
do anything which suggests that the signals are yet standing at 
** All Clear.” I feel, too, that the staff might legitimately consider 
that they have a first claim on any increased profits for the restoration 
of those reductions in the annual increases which they have suffered 
in recent years. 





TRADE OUTLOOK. 

In reviewing the situation last year, I had the temerity to utter a 
word of caution, and to suggest that we ought to take every care to 
ensure against the activity of our internal trade degenerating into 
anything which could possibly be called a boom, and that in the 
second place we should look forward to the time when the chief 
causes of our internal activity had come to an end and take all 
possible measures to fill the gap with increased foreign trade. 

The events of the past year have, I think, justified what may have 
appeared to be an unnecessarily cautious attitude on my part. It 
frequently appears to be the fate of a banker to be in opposition 
to the existing trend of public opinion, and if last year, when every- 
thing seemed rosy, I had my doubts as to the future, so again now, 
when talk of a recession in trade is somewhat loud and insistent, I 
see no reason in the fundamentals of our commercial position to 
apprehend any serious setback. 

IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT MARKETS. 

Bearing all these things in mind I should like to urge the importance 
of doing all that is possible not only to keep, but to increase the 
volume of our export trade. For this reason I welcome the steps 
which have been taken in this direction, slow moving though they 
are, and I think the Government are to be congratulated for following 
up the Tripartite Agreement by endeavouring to arrange a trade 
agreement between the British Commonwealth and the United, 
States of America, remembering that a large proportion of the trade 
of the world is accounted for by transactions between these countries, 
and for their co-operation with M. van Zeeland in his inquiry as 
to the best methods of removing those obstacles which continue to 
obstruct the flow of international trade. 

Whatever steps may be taken as a result of his report, there can 
be no doubt of the necessity for securing a greater freedom of 
movement of goods between all nations. I referred at some little 
length to this point in my address to you last year, and I urged the 
importance to us as a great exporting country of taking every measure 
possible to see that our export markets were maintained. Today 
this advice seems to me to be more than ever necessary, and it 
would be fatal to let our general activity in trade, for which our 
rearmament programme may be increasingly responsible during the 
current year, shut our eyes to the necessity of preserving and 
increasing our overseas markets. It is so easy to lose them. It is 
so difficult, once lost, to regain them. The overseas trade figures 
for 1937 add point to these remarks. Our adverse visible trade 
balance, with exports of £596,761,000 and imports of £1,029,065,000, 
is no less than £432,304,000. 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 

In normal years it is easy to exaggerate the significance of an 
adverse trade balance. In the first place it is partly rectified by 
invisible exports, though any precise figure in regard to them is 
largely a matter of conjecture. Secondly, there is usually a natural 
lag between the arrival here of imports of raw materials and the 
subsequent export of goods manufactured from them, and therefore a 
true balance of trade cannot be accurately struck on any arbitrarily 
chosen date. But in present circumstances, when so much of our 
imports of raw materials is being used for the manufacture of 
armaments, they cannot form the usual basis for subsequent exports, 
and our final balance of trade for 1937 must inevitably, even after 
making all allowances, throw exceptional strain on our exchange 
position. 

Chairmen of the big banks have, I see, drawn attention to the 
importance of our export trade, and the necessity for its preservation, 
both from the point of view of maintaining employment in the future, 
and of off-setting the large amount of our imports. I gladly add my 
testimony to what has been so ably stated on this very material 
point. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








———= 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 202.) 


‘high investment status in the market, and, as they carry 


a 6 per cent. dividend, command substantial premium 
ranging between 40 and 50 per cent., over their par value, 

Early repayment at par would clearly involve a buyer 
current prices in a heavy capital loss. So far as the purchag 
option is concerned, investors need not be disturbed ; spread 
over fifty years the contingent loss calls for only a small 
allowance for amortisation. The danger, if there is ope 
is that the policy of amalgamation might result in certain 
small undertakings being liquidated and the preference capita] 
paid off. Now I can imagine this happening in isolated 
cases, ¢.g., where it becomes essential that a small subsidj 
of a big parent company should disappear, but that is ajj, 
In the vast majority of instances, amalgamation will obviously 
be effected by offering preference holders an exchange into 
the preferences of the absorbing and therefore larger com. 
pany, bringing the benefit of increased marketability. My 
advice, therefore, to electricity supply preference holders, 
apart from the exceptions I have mentioned, is not to be 
frightened out of their shares by foolish rumours. 

* * * * 
—AND ORDINARY SHARES 

There is an even stronger case for holding fast to the 
ordinary shares of the supply companies, and especially 
of the undertakings, such as County of London, Edmundsons, 
North-Eastern Electric, and Midland Counties, which 
one might naturally expect to form the spear-heads of a 
grouping policy. As I have previously indicated in these 
notes, the days of big capital bonuses and steadily rising 
dividends in the supply industry have gone, which means 
that rapid capital appreciation is also unlikely, but the scope 
for further growth in consumption still makes these shares 
attractive equity investments. Priced to yield between 3} 
and 4} per cent. on current dividend rates, the ordinary 
shares of the big undertakings have reasonable prospects 
of gradual appreciation under the proposed new régime, 
My own choice would fall on Edmundsons £1 ordinary, 
at 37s., which look decidedly under-valued to give a retum 
of 4} per cent. 

* * * x 
Venturers’ Corner 

It is typical of the unreasoning pessimism which at present 
controls Stock Exchange prices that the news of an adjustment 
in the Argentine exchange rate should be the signal for an 
immediate marking down of quotations in all Argentine 
securities. The adjustment does not imply any deterioration 
of Argentina’s trade balance or any adverse change in the 
position of British companies operating in Argentina, and, 
subject to the risks attending all companies with oversea 
connexions, I now regard one or two shares as attractive 
purchases. As a speculation the £1 ordinaries of the Forestal 
Land, Timber and Railways are worth considering at 22s. 94. 
This company has large interests in manufacturing tanning 
extracts in Argentina, and paid a dividend of 8} per cent. 
out of available earnings of 14 per cent. for 1936. The 
report for 1937 is not due until May, but should show a 
further rise in profits. Last year quebracho, the company’s 
principal product, rose from roughly £16 to £18 a ton, and 
although there has recently been some holding up of new 
orders, the tanning position is very strong. 

An interim dividend of 3 per cent. was paid in December, 
and I shall be surprised if the final dividend is not at least 
54 per cent., making 8} per cent. in all. On this basis the 
indicated yield is just over 7 per cent., which is an adequate 
return in the light of the company’s excellent management 
and strong liquid finances. The consolidated balance-sheet 
shows cash at over £800,000, and £1,153,709 at credit of 
reserves. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


EASIER FOREIGN LENDING. 
Sir JOHN SIMON’s announcement of last Tuesday goes a long 
way towards relaxing the Treasury control of foreign lending and 
gives corresponding pleasure in the City. It has been decided 
to give greater latitude to British borrowers, who wish to raise 
long term money for developing enterprises abroad, and t0 
(Continued on page 206.) 
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Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders of the National 
Provincial Bank, Limited, was held on Thursday, January 27th, at 
the head office, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the chairman) said : I am glad to be able 
to report that the business of the bank continues to expand, and that 
the turnover for the past year shows a very marked increase when 
compared with 1936. x 

Current, deposit, and other accounts stand at £320,246,414 17s. 7d., 
which is slightly less than last year’s total. With regard to the small 
decrease shown in the deposits, the balance-sheet, of course, represents 
our position on the last day in the year : actually the deposits through- 
out the year, judged by the monthly averages, were in excess of the 
average for 1936. ; 

We are glad to report a net profit of £1,874,959 18s. 6d., being an 
increase of £104,786 15s. 6d. over the previous year. The dividend 
continues at 15 per cent., and after allocating £100,000 to Bank Premises 
Account and £250,000 to Pension Fund against £200,000 a year ago, 
and making a transfer of £500,000 to Reserve Fund, there remains 
to be carried forward the sum of £573,714 I1s. 8d. 

Shareholders will remember that in 1931 we made a transfer of 
£1,479,416 from the reserve in consequence of the unprecedented 
fall in security values, and we have now made this substantial transfer 
of £500,000 towards restoring the position. 


SURVEY OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


The past year has not been free from events which have given 
rise to anxiety of one kind or another in the minds of those who take 
a thoughtful interest in world affairs, but in retrospect and in com- 
parison with preceding years, there can be no doubt that, on balance, 
substantial progress in economic recovery has been achieved in this 
country. ‘Tests applied to all significant points indicate increased 
general prosperity. 

Taking the year as a whole, the volume of employment has never 
been higher and—more important—there has been a heavy reduction 
in unemployment in most industries and in all main districts. It is 
true that recently the gain in employment has not been fully main- 
tained, but making allowance for the seasonal factor, we are justified 
in looking upon this contraction as a pause rather than a general set- 
back. The official index of production shows an appreciable increase 
for 1937 compared with 1936; whilst the index of wage rates con- 
tinues to rise. Retail sales and bank clearings have, generally speak- 
ing, increased throughout the country and furnish evidence of 
augmented consuming power. 

General progress notwithstanding, doubts are now being expressed 
as to the likelihood of continuance of the present level of activity, 
and, indeed, fears of a further pronounced economic recession are 
by no means rare, particularly in quarters where economics is an 
academic study. From one aspect these fears indicate a caution 
due to the bitter experiences of the slump years. It is good that 
lessons of the past shall be kept in mind, but before we allow caution 
to outweigh confidence and degenerate into pessimism, we should 
be sure that existing circumstances warrant this. 

The main sources of our weakness in the great depression of 1930— 
1933 are now sufficiently well recognised to enable us to say that not 
one of them is in active operation today. 

In spite of increased calls on the Exchequer the budget of ordinary 
expenditure is well balanced, and although there still remain a 
further two months to the end of the financial year, an enhanced 
level of incomes and profits should ensure that the Chancellor’s 
estimates are reached. The case was very different seven years ago. 

In 1931 we were firmly attached to the Gold Standard at a period 
when we were unable to resist sudden and heavy pressure for cash 
payments across the foreign exchanges. Today we have in the 
Exchange Equalisation Account a means which should prove 
adequate in neutralising exchange pressure in meeting potential 
demands for repatriation of foreign owned assets. 

In 1931 confidence in the position of this country was at a very 

low ebb abroad ; whilst now our economic prestige stands high in 
the minds of foreigners. 
_ Today we are in a position, through the operation of tariffs and 
similar means, to negotiate in the assurance that we may secure 
equitable treatment in overseas trade ; seven years ago our industries 
were largely unprotected at home and at a relative disadvantage in 
many export markets. 

Prior to the great depression credit was comparatively restricted ; 

now we are assured of a continuance of cheap and plentiful credit. 
_ In some quarters concern has been shown regarding the increase 
mM 1937, compared with 1936, of £86 million in the adverse balance 
of our foreign trade account, and comparisons have been drawn 
with the position in 1931. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that seven years ago the widening deficit on foreign trade account 
was due in appreciable measure to a decline in exports: during the 
last year our exports have steadily advanced. 


TRADE BALANCE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 


A large part of the increased value of our imports during 1937 
was due to the steep rise in world prices of a number of primary 
commodities which took place mainly in the first half of the year. 








In recent months there have been marked reductions in the prices 
of a considerable range of world commodities. If we take only eight 
of the more important descriptions, our imports for the first eight 
months of 1938 at present prices will, in comparison with the same 
period of 1937, cost us perhaps £20-2§ millions less, on the assump- 
tion that quantities are unchanged. 

In any event, the balance of trade is only one ingredient—though 
the most important—in our net balance of payments abroad. We 
shall have to wait for some time for the official estimates of invisible 
items, but such information as we have readily available, for instance, 
the rise in shipping activity and freights, supports the idea that 
net invisible exports will go a considerable way to counterbalance 
the increased deficit on trade account. 


Prices : Risinc Costs. 


The rise in primary product values, to which I have just referred, 
was principally due to unjustified fears on the part of industrial 
consumers of a shortage of future supplies, and the high levels 
reached in many instances were as much unwelcome to producers 
as they have proved to be to consumers. One of the «ff :cts of the 
increase in primary values was to stimulate the rising tendency both 
in the cost of l'ving and the level of general industrial costs. These 
tendencies have caused some concern in all quarters, but we may 
expect that the reduced primary price levels now prevailing, which 
in the main offer only a reasonable margin to the averave producer, 
will in due course exercise a moderating cffect on the future course 
of retail prices and production costs. 

During the last few years standing charges in the shape of Deben- 
ture interest, &c., have been greatly reduced and there has been a 
considerable measure of capital reorganisation. Further, the pro- 
portion of industrial profits which has been placed to reserve during 
the last four years of growing prosperity has been, generally speaking, 
very greatly in excess of similar apportionments in the years of 
prosperity prior to 1931. We may, therefore, be tolerably sure 
that, providing reserves are maintained in a more or less liquid 
form, industry will be far better placed in dealing with any serious 
deterioration of the situation which the more distant future may 
have in store. 

If I have dwelt at some length on the factors justifying confidence 
in our present position it is because I believe in its fundamental 
strength and soundness, and well know the mischief often worked 
by fears which have no foundation in fact. 

Two items in our balance of external payments, namely, short and 
long term capital transfers, have in recent times been the subject 
of considerable comment. Modern movements of short term 
capital are due to a large extent to the state of political and economic 
uncertainty which prevails in a number of important countries and 
will diminish as these causes are remedied. 

In the meantime the exchange funds and central banks of the 
principal countries should be able to control the situation. 


LONG TERM CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 


The overseas movement of long term capital is from our point of 
view a much more important matter. The function of our overseas 
investment for many generations in the evolution of tuis country 
on the one hand, and of the Empire and relatively under-developed 
foreign countries on the other, is sufficiently well understood to 
enable us to discuss our future policy in this respect. Foreign 
investment should depend on two things—a surplus of income in 
the lending country and reasonable opportunities of capital con- 
struction which will show a return sufficient to provide the service 
of loans in the borrowing country. There is no doubt that potential 
avenues of capital improvement throughout the world do exist. 

Of the main factors responsible for the slowing up of our overseas 
investment in recent years, some exhibit the features of permanence 
and some are clearly of a transient nature. If we exclude the teeming 
populations of the East, the increase of nuzubers in some countries, 
especially in the Empire, is progressing at a slower rate than hitherto ; 
and some of these countries have now accumulated considerable 
domestic capital. In a number of cases borrowers at long term 
took, especially in the post-War years, rather more than they could 
easily assimilate and found some difficulty in meeting their external 
obligations when the depression of 1930-1931 set in; and further 
we in this country were compelled, for reasons connected with the 
crisis of 1931, to place an embargo on the export of capital. 

BORROWERS’ CREDIT IMPROVED. 

It cannot be seriously doubted that the position of many potential 
borrowers, especially within the Empire, has very greatly improved 
in the last few years. 

It has been said that, having in mind the present trend of popu- 
Jation in this country and elsewhere, we should not encourage 
primary producing areas to borrow further capital from us on the 
ground that they will encounter increased difficulty in marketing 
their products in payment of interest and sinking fund. This 
belief is surely without foundation. The potential increase in 
general consuming power of even a static population (and we have 
not reached this point yet) is very great. This is clearly true, for 
example, in the case of the world commodities with which we clothe 
ourselves. It is less obvious in the case of foodstuffs, but cven 
here it is certain that we could consume a great deal more with 
benefit to the nation’s health. 

BuSINESS CONFIDENCE. 

There is no doubt that the past year has seen a marked improvement 
in economic conditions in many countries, and this improvement 
may be expected gradually to lessen political tension which does so 
much to limit confidence and retard further recovery. 

Business confidence is a delicate plant which, if it is to have any 
great degree of permanence, must be rooted in good soil. We 

(Continued on page 206.) 
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can surely find this foundation if we contemplate the achievements 
of the last few years of recovery, both here and abroad, and view 
in their proper perspective both those factors which give rise to 
doubt and those which lend hope for the future. 

Mr. Theodore Goddard said: I have the honour to move the 
next resolution. Once again the directors have been good enough 
to ask me to do it, and it is a resolution which I know will commend 
itself to everybody in this room—a resolution of our thanks to our 
directors, to the managers, and to the whole staff for their services. 

I would like, Sir, if I may, on behalf of the shareholders, to thank 
you and congratulate you upon your admirable statement. It is 
a matter of great interest to everybody and something we will take 
away with us and read and consider. 

I know, Sir, I am expressing the undoubted view of all the share- 
holders when I express to you and your colleagues our gratitude 
and our thanks for your devoted service in guiding the destinies 
of this great Bank. I should also like, if I may—I want to be very 
short—to associate myself and the shareholders with your con- 
gratulations to Lord Pender and Sir Percival Perry on the great 
honour which His Majesty has bestowed upon them. It is indeed 
pleasing to us shareholders to see our directors recognised in this 
way. I should like, further, Sir, to say a word about Lord Wolmer. 
It is very pleasing to us to see him there, particularly to me, because, 
Sir, for a good many years I worked with him on another board. 
I can commend him to you and can say of him that he has the 
judgement of Solomon and the patience of Job. 

Then, Sir, let me pass to Mr. Cornwall and his associates, the 
joint general managers. They are splendid fellows and do a splendid 
job of work. Mr. Cornwall, I think I am right in saying, has the 
devotion of everybody on the staff throughout the whole of this 
great organisation, and, indeed, of the customers. I know I am 
right in saying that he is creating traditions which must always be a 
permanent record for the benefit of this great institution. 

From that, Sir, I pass very shortly to the managers, the branch 
managers and the whole staff. Whatever branch one goes into 
of this Bank you find the same pleasant atmosphere as exists 
at head office—the desire to assist ; the desire to be of service. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, with those few observations I move 
the resolution: ‘‘ That the thanks of the shareholders be given to 
the directors, general managers, branch managers and other officers 
of the bank for their efficient management and services.”” I am 
going to call upon Mr. Carron Scrimgeour to second that. 

Mr. H. Carron Scrimgeour: My Lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
in seconding this motion, I should like to endorse very fully everything 
Mr. Goddard has said. I feel that we, that is to say, the shareholders, 
are fortunate indeed in having such a splendid body of directors, 
managers, branch managers and other officers to look after our interests. 
I consider that we owe them an immense debt of gratitude, and I 
should like to take this opportunity of congratulating them most 
heartily on the results which have been achieved. It is with the 
very greatest pleasure that I second this motion. 

The vote was cordially passed. 

The chairman: Mr. Theodore Goddard, it is extremely kind of 
you to propose this resolution in the way you have done. I am 
going to ask Mr. Ernest Cornwall, the chief general manager, to 
reply for the general managers, the branch managers and the staff. 
You have already heard me, and therefore I will only say that it is 
the one desire of the Board of this Bank to serve the shareholders 
and the public to the best of their ability throughout the year. I 
thank you very kindly and very warmly. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ernest Cornwall (chief general manager) said: On behalf 
of my colleagues in the management of the bank and all members 
of the staff, I should like to express our sincere appreciation of the 
kind observations made by Mr. Theodore Goddard. 

The directors keep in close touch with the staff as a whole through 
the management and our staff association, and as a result there is a 
feeling of confidence and a happy relationship throughout the service. 

. I am proud to be at the head of such a loyal staff, who are always 
ready to give willing and cheerful service to the bank’s many customers 
to our mutual advantage. 

You will remember that last year I referred to the staff effort 
to aid the unemployed in the distressed areas. Interest in this 
is well maintained and the subscriptions—a very substantial sum— 
continue to increase. There is hardly an office in the bank in which 
the staff is not taking an active participation in some form of useful 
social service. 

It was my privilege recently to visit the North Shields Unemployed 
Club and also the settlement in Pontypridd—both of these institutions 
are continuing to do most valuable work. 

In the agricultural training centres 260 youths have now completed 
the course under the farm work scheme and all have been found 
suitable occupation as a result. 

Under the Fairbridge Farm School forty-two children have been 
assisted and are now either settled or are on the way to the British 
Columbia and Australian schools. Thank you all very much for 
your expression of appreciation of our services. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the purpose 
of passing the special resolutions (of which due notice had been 
given) for sub-dividing the bank’s capital into shares of smaller 
denominations, to take effect as from March 7th, 1938. 

The special resolutions were formally moved by the chairman, 
seconded by Captain Smith and unanimously adopted. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Colin Campbell for his able conduct in 
the chair, proposed by Mr. Dudley H. Illingworth, and seconded 
by Mr. John Cadogan, concluded the proceedings. 





———= 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 204.) 
proposals for the purchase of large blocks of foreign-o 
securities. Transactions of this type still require the assent of 
Lord Kennet’s Foreign Transactions Advisory Committe. 
but they will receive much more sympathetic consideration, 
Loans on behalf of foreign Governments and forcign public 
authorities are not included in the relaxation, but Sir John Simon 
explained that regard will be had to the general policy of the 
Government. Certainly the strength of the sterling exch; 
justifies a relaxation of control. Probably the decision wijj 
bring a certain amount of additional material to the new issue 
market. 
* * * * 
RUBBER COMMITTEE’S AIMS. 

The failure of rubber and of rubber shares to respond to the 
cut in the quota is not contrary to well-informed expectations, 
When it was announced last week that the Internationa) 
Rubber Regulation Committee had decided on a quota of 
60 per cent. for the April-June quarter against the present 
7O per cent. and 90 per cent. for the second half of 1937, 
the price of spot rubber immediately rose }d. per Ib. to 744, 
but has since lost the whole of the advance and early this week 
was as low as 6jd. The movement is quite logical: the 
Committee is determined on a higher price and is aiming, it 
is believed, at 9d. per lb., but the objective will not be achieved 
for several months. Unless there is a sudden recovery in the 
motor industry of the United States, production of rubber will 
exceed consumption until April, and it will not be until a month 
or two later that world stocks, at present amounting to about 
seven months’ supply, show any marked decline. 

Meanwhile, if rubber and rubber shares are to rise it is 
necessary for the speculator to take care of them and the 
speculator has lost his taste for anticipating the future. The 
estates have a fairly large accumulation of rubber to sell when 
prices begin to move. Their earnings on a restricted output 
and with rubber around 7d. per lb. are only a fraction of a 
penny per Ib. on the average. If and when the International 
Committee have restored ninepenny rubber there will be good 
earnings even on a 60 per cent. quota, but even then not 
fantastic profits. 

* * * 
AUSTRALIAN BANK CENTENARY. 

The Union Bank of Australia held its centenary meeting 
this week in fortunate circumstances. The chairman, Sir John 
H. Davidson, was able to describe the conditions of Australia 
as prosperous. Primary producers have secured high prices 
and fair profits; ‘new industries have been springing up 
and unemployment falling. He nevertheless felt it necessary 
to utter a serious warning about the present high level of 
taxation both in Australia and New Zealand. 

* * * 
MANCHESTER BANK-CHAIRMEN. 

The speeches of the chairmen of the District Bank and of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank always command close attention, 
As both these banks have their headquarters in Manchester; 
the chairman’s field of vision includes a little more of 
industry and a little less of finance than does that of the 
“Big Five.” This year the remarks of Mr. G. P. Dewhurst, 
the chairman of Williams Deacon’s, and Sir R. Noton Barclay, 
chairman of the District Bank, have fully justified the attention 
they have received. 

These two chairmen do not see the present check to business 
from identical angles, but they agree in thinking that there 
will be no major depression. Mr. Dewhurst calls it an “ inter- 
lude ” which “‘ need not necessarily affect the position of the 
country’s industries with their prospect of continued activity 
ahead.” Sir R. Noton Barclay thinks that we may see a na 
recession this year and that the.fall in wholesale prices may 
entail an early setback in exports. But he believes that the 
outlook is by no means unfavourable and that on the whole 
employment is likely to remain good and the home trade active. 
On the need of the moment both bank-chairmen are in agree- 
ment. It is to foster the export trades. 

* * * * 


Gas LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company’s report shows that the 
net revenue for 1937 declined by £41,843, and in order to maintain 
the dividend of £5 12s. per cent. for the year on the ordinary 
stock it was necessary to reduce the balance of undivided 
profit by £110,802 to £102,376. The accounts can, nevertheless, 
be described as very reassuring. Gross revenue expanded 
by £537,892, partly because the sale of coke and other by- 
products has continued to grow, and partly through larget 
sales of gas. Expenditure has risen by £580,635 and there has 
been nearly £3,000,000 of additional 3? per cent. preference 
capital ranking for dividend. During 1937 the company had 
to face higher coal prices, higher maintenance costs and pay 

(Continued on page 207.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 206.) 
dividends on a larger capital. The benefit of the recent increase 
in the price of gas has not yet come into account. 


““ CHARTERED ” COMPANY EARNS MORE. 

The British South Africa Company raised its gross income 
by £262,700 to £960,090 in the year ended September 3oth. 
Its net profit after providing for taxation was £165,136 higher 
at £686,650. Both figures are the best since 1929. The total 
distribution for the year has been raised to 13} per cent. com- 
pared with 10 per cent. The improvement very largely reflects 
last year’s activity in copper. The “ Chartered’ Company 
owns the copper royalties of Northern Rhodesia and these 

nd both on the volume of production and the price. It also 
holds large direct investments in the Rhodesian mining indus- 
tries, and controls by way of Rhodesia Railways Trust Rhodesia 
Railways, whose earnings in turn reflect the prosperity of the 
mining industry. It may be that for the current year copper 
will be a less productive source of direct revenue, but the 
railway interests should be more lucrative. Net earnings of 
Rhodesia Railways last year rose from £117,174 to £916,773. 
The bulk of the profit on this occasion has to go to reserve, but 
a dividend is expected in respect of the current year. 

* 


AMALGAMATED COTTON MILLS TRUST. 

The results which are now coming forward from leading 
cotton spinning companies reflect the wider margins and heavier 
order books which were the general experience over most 
of 1937. Following upon the remarkable increase in profits 
shown by the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, the results of 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust reflect similar recovery. 
The present accounts relate to the year ended August 28th 
and have been delayed by the capital reorganisation of last 
July. The consolidated trading profit of the Trust and its 
subsidiaries for that period was £266,709, compared with 
£85,935 in the previous 12 months. The net profit after 
taxation was £166,707 against £2,530. It is thus possible to 
add a substantial amount to reserve and to resume dividends 
on the written down ordinary capital. A tax-free dividend of 
id. per 1s. ordinary share is proposed ; a sum of £70,000 is 
added to general reserve and £30,000 to stock reserve, leaving 
£2,849 to be carried forward. J. D. M. 








COMPANY MEETING 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
THE CENTENARY YEAR 











THE annual general meeting of the Union Bank of Australia Limited, 
was held on January 31st, at 71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Major-General Sir John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 
(the Chairman) first drew attention to the fact that the rsoth anni- 
versary of British settlement in Australia was celebrated last 
Wednesday, and said he felt sure that they would all wish to send 
out to Australia their message of congratulation and their sincere 
wish for their future prosperity. 

The present meeting was the r1ooth annual general meeting of 
the Bank. During that long span of one hundred years, weathering 
every period of adversity and depression, the Union Bank had 
consistently provided service for the community, confidence for 
its depositors, and the unbroken payment of dividends for its share- 
holders—a record of which they might justifiably be proud. 

CRIPPLING TAXATION. 

A subject to which he wished to draw particular attention was 
the heavy and rising expenditure over which they had no control. 
Taxation in Australia was very heavy, but in New Zealand it was 
altogether crippling. In the Dominion the basis of taxation which 
had been in existence for the past 40 years had really no relation 
to profits earned. The total assets and liabilities in New Zealand 
were added together, and a profit of 13 per cent. was arbitrarily 
assessed on this aggregate This assumed profit was subjected 
now to an income tax of 7s. 6d. in the £. The resulting levy, plus 
land tax, and after allowing for all tax deductions, amounted to 
between 16s. and 17s. in the £ of the net profits. It was therefore 
no exaggeration to describe the effect of this taxation as crippling, 
and there would be no justification for remaining in New Zealand 
did they not feel a sense of responsibility towards the country itself, 
and had faith in the justice of the Government. While the tax 
temained at a moderate level, there remained a moderate profit, 
but the raising of the tax to 7s. 6d. by the present Government 
Temoved all chance of securing a reasonable return. 

Taxes in Australia remained at a high level, and the Bank was 
subjected in this country also to the National Defence Contribution 
ax, which was assessed on the profits arising from Australia and 
New Zealand as well as from the United Kingdom. 

The net profit for the year was £254,383, and there was a total 
available of £401,247, as compared with £366,864 last year. It 
Was gratifying that it was possible to declare a final dividend of 
4 per cent., less tax, making 7 per cent., less tax, for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a hearty vote of thanks 
Was passed to the Chairman and directors, management and staff. 


“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 280 
By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on T. . No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 



















































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 ll 12 413 
14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 
21 22 
23 24 25 26 127 
28 29 30 
31 32 33. 34 35 
36 37 
ACROSS 4. This kind of wit isn’t 
1. The best place for a reverie. opular. 
8. A bishop holds a prayer book 5. Fishermen never like to get 
the other way. this point. 
10. What a rodent uses to get 6. Friendly communications at 
aboard ? the card-table. 
13. Not so precious when the 7. City darks (anag.). 
beloved one’s this. 8. Shrub that has plenty of 


14. Speckled. 

16. rev. William the Conqueror 9. 
was this man. 

17. A wrestler finds this a tower II. 
of strength. 

20. rev. and 31. Valley. 1% 

21. This Irish bullhasnohorns! 13. 

23. Headgear for reckless per- 165. 
sons. 18. 

26 with 32. Nothing after sets 19. 
the pace. 22. 

28. Privileged dish ? 


scope. 
Hollow in hills where you 
can always get a drink. 
Headgear almost entirely 
unsuited for the country. 
And abroad. 

rev. American girl student. 
Not without pedal digits. 
16-0. 

Throws in wrestling. 

rev. A famous wife could 
not eat this. 


30. rev. Prepares for sea fraudu- 24. Cantankerous animal ? 
lently ? 25. rev. Hardy character. 
31. See 20. 27. Malay boat. 
34. “ Butallwas...andhollow; 29. rev. Three of these in 7. 
though his tongue 32. rev. See 26. 
Dropped manna.” , 33. and 3. Say in a noisy way. 
35. _— carries a domestic SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD NO. 279 


36. Being tired out results in 
lifeless conduct. 

37. rev. Ellen was Lady of this. 

DOWN 

1. House painters sometimes 
under growth. 

2. The collector of remnants 
has this music wherever he 
goes. 

3. See 33. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 279 is Miss A. Morrison? 


8 Richmond Hill, Bristol, 8. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... e £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund . “on £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve jae aes ‘ons San oe 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 











WESTMINSTER, near Victoria Station, S.W.1. Vic. 0283. 

Eves., 8.30. Mats.: Wed and Sat., 2.30 (Three weeks only). 

DONALD WOLFIT in BEN JONSON'S Comedy, *“ VOLPONE.”’ 
Seats Bookable 8/6, 4/6, 2/6. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


5%for133 74% for26; and 10% for 52. 


W.C.1, with 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rsv. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 

Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday, 
R. J. Davigs, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May. 2437. 





ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 





I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —DMake spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W.8. 





**P)LAINTIFPF’S habits ?” the judge begins. __ 
* Hesmokes TOM LONG ”’—“Then Plaintiff wins!” 





~ TAMMERERS.—Consult Mr. A. C. Schnelle. Resi- 
be dent and Day pupils.—119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C.1. Est. 1905. Museum 3665. SPECIALIST. 


* HE GIFT OF UNDERSTANDING.” 

An important FREE BOOKLET describing how 
The SURVEY INSTITUTE makes easy the study of 
World Affairs and Current Events.—Write, Dept. Y.2, 
25 Harmer Street, Gravesend, Kent. 








wr: suffering from inoperable and malignant 

disease—in dire want, having only 11s. 6d. per 
week—son, aged 31, paralysed from the waist, can be of 
little assistance. PLEASE HELP to lessen the pathetic 
sadness of her condition. Details given.—Appeal S., 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W. 6. 





1D a mile including everything. From Vienna to 

4 the BLACK 3A by privately chartered 
Danube steamer. Sightseeing in VIENNA, BUDA- 
PEST, BELGRADE, BUCHAREST, SOFIA. 
April 2-24th. Inclusive cost from London £22 Ios. to 
£30.—Particulars from TRAVEL DepT., 3 Endsleigh 
Street, W.C. 1. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





LITTLE GIRL, 12 years, suffering from CANCER 

of the Spine. Father in very poor circumstances. 

Funds urgently required for special nourishment and 

fares to hospital for treatment. (24/38). PLEASE 

HELP.—Appeal S., NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





AID 


DP'STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


WIDOW, suffering from inoperable and malignant 
disease—in dire want, having only 11s. 6d. per week 
—son aged 31, paralysed from the waist, can be of 
little assistance. 


This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds are 
urgently required. 


PLEASE HELP! 
THE SECRETARY, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 


CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 
VAPE X 


Breathe the Vapex vapour from your 

handkerchief by day and from the end 

of your pillow by night. Ic kills the 

germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3;- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 








ENATOR JEAN LONGUET will speak on 
FRANCE at ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, 
STRAND, W.C.2, at 8.30 p.m. on FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 1th. Tickets (5s., 2s. 6d., 1s.) from 
NEW FABIAN RESEARCH BUREAU, 37 Great 
James Street, W.C. 1, or at Door. 





HREE lectures on the “‘ Outlook in Europe ”’ will be 
iven, as in previous years, by Dr. G. P. Gooch on 
Tuesdays, February 8th, 15th and 22nd at 5.30 p.m. in 
Kensington Town Hall. Tickets may be obtained from 
Miss CHARLESWORTH, Kensington High School, St. 
Alban’s Road, W. 8. Course 2s. 6d., single lectures 1s., 
course for schools 1s. 6d. for six or more persons. 





Tl lit it OF LONDON. 


A Course of four Lectures on “THE ARMY 
ASPECT OF MILITARY AFFAIRS FROM 1899 
TO THE PRESENT DAY” will be given by 
GENERAL SIR W. EDMUND IRONSIDE, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief Eastern Command), at KING’S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C.2) on FRIDAYS, FEBRUARY 18th 
and 25th, and March 4th and rrth, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Field- 
Marshal Sir William R. Birdwood, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.LE., D.S.O., LL.D. (Master 
of Peterhouse). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











LECTURES 





ee COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 
PUBLIC LECTURES at 5.15 p.m. 
“ CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH LITERATURE.” 
February 17th.—‘* The Creative Imagination.” By 
Charles Morgan. 
February 24th.—‘‘ The Present State of the Novel.” 
By Edwin Muir. 
March roth.—* The Poet Returns to the Stage.” By 
Ashley Dukes. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 


WOMEN 





EIMANN WINTER LECTURES. 


ALEX STRASSER, Esq., F.R.P.S., ‘‘FILM- 
MAKING SINGLE-HANDED." Friday, February 
lth. These lectures supplement the training of the | 
Reimann Schoo! of Commercial and Industrial Design, 
Friday evening at 8 p.m. Visitors admitted, 1s. 6d. at 
door.—Write for full list, S, 4-10 Regency Street, 





Westminster, S.W.1. Vic. 3131. 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME 159 


of 


“THE SPECTATOR” 
is now ready 


One shilling (or 25 cents) for 
each copy should be enclosed 
with instructions and_ ad- 


dressed to:—INDEX DEPT., 


“THE SPECTATOR,” 
LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





HE G f the Sebright School, Wolverey 
overnors of the Sebright School, Wo 
T Worcestershire, will shortly appoint eo 
Master to take J duty in September, 1938. The 
School consists of 100 boarders, in three Boardj 
houses, and 50 day boys. The status and responsibili. 
ties of the Head ster are as defined in the Scheme 
sealed by the Board of Education January 6th, 1928, 
Salary £900 per annum with residence. 
Applicants must be graduates of a British University 
and have had experience in a Boarding School. 
Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained from C., C. AMPHLETT Morton, Esq, 
to the Sebright Governors, Bank Buildings, Kidder. 
minster. 





| faulted SPS OF LEEDS, 


LYDDON HALL. 


The University Council will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a WARDEN OF LYDDON HALL, 
one of the University’s Halls of Residence accomo. 
dating 40 women students. Salary £300 resident, 
Federated Superannuation System. 

Intending candidates should obtain full particulars 
from THE ISTRAR, The University, S, 2, who 
will receive applications for the appointment up to 
Monday, the 28th February. 





ILLEY AND STONE FOUNDATION, 
NEWARK HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MISTRESS now vacant owing to death of late 
occupant. 400 girls and kindergarten ; no boarders or 
hostel. Salary according to Notts. County scale, 
commencing £580, non-resident. 

didates must be honours graduates of a British 
University or hold some equi Soot qualification and 
— ~~ had teaching experience in a secondary 
school. 

og yee forms with short particulars of the school 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom the 
forms must be returned with copies of three testimonials 
not later than February 18th. 

HAS. H. NEWBALD, Clerk to the Governors. 

3 Middlegate, Newark, Notts. 

22nd January, 1938. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Professional and 


Seven months’ 


I Training for Social, 

Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 

Course, £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Practical 





ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
ill (Under Distinguished Patronage) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial 
South Molton Street. W. 1. 


Training College, 
May. 5306-8. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art. 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. Boarding School 
; for Boys under management of Society of 
Friends. Emphasis on Citizenship and leisure work 
and physical training. Entrance Scholarship Exam- 
ination in March.—Apply HEADMASTER before February 
21st. 








EDUCATIONAL 


— 





Entrance 


Wye How nt Bd SCHOLARSHIP and 
Advice and 


Examinations. Women’s Colleges. 


Tuition. Write Box A. 702. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





enuogr S FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TORS FOR ALL EXAMS 
NS. yee reliable information poe free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











———— 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE ‘BE DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





ITERARY Foon .» Trans., &c., promptly ex.,.MSS. 
1s. 1,000 words. ‘arbon copy 3d. 1,000 —Miss N. 
McFar.aNnE(C);The Study,96Marine Pde., Leigh-on-Sea 





NONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 

compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PgTeR Derex, Ltp. (Dept S.). 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





YPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
*Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Road, S.E.21. 





\ TANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN Music 


PuBLISHERS, LtD., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 








PUBLICATIONS 





VERY month over 28,000 people,read The East End 

‘, Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

East End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 

Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





ero COKE and ANTHRACITE: Best House 
Coal, 24s. per ton at pit. Kitchen Coal, 22s. 
Small truck loads sent direct anywhere. Central Heat- 
ing Fuels on same money-saving terms.—BUCKLE 
Co.iiery Co,, 224 Hales, Cheltenham. 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Soc’s. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





Kine 


Luxurious travel by 
City & Hall’Lines 


) The comfort of modern 


steamers, specially de- 


signed and equipped to 

j meet Eastern conditions, 

ean be yours if you book 

us your ——- by this old- 

established Service to the 
“ ‘East. 

As CALCUTTA £45 
ELLERMAN’'S 
Write for 104-106 Leadenhall Street, 
co 2 London, E.C.3. Arenwe 2424 
specia off- 


BOMBAYS KARACHI £40 
COLOMBO £ 41° MADRASE43 
season facili. ower Building, Liverpool. 
ties. 75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
~-Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns, weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





ROIT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
R,A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
H’ to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 223% , for 6 inser- 
tions: §°% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10% , for $2. 





N ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES 
in over 200 delightful patterns 2 i] 
and shades to measure from 7 
Specimen dress sent on approval. 
Write for catalogue and patterns. 
LEODIAN (SP.14), 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 








WHERE TO STAY 





HE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. — Ideal 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. No. 341 





ae ae ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“4Crescent. Tgms : ““Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ON DON. 
REGNAL House, 6 EccLEston Street, S.W. 1. 
Hostel for young men near Victoria. Accommo- 

dation includes Lounge, Billiard Room, Table Tennis, 
and Students room. ‘Terms 32s. 6d. per week, plus 
gratuities, which includes dinner, bed and breakfast on 
weekdays and full board at week-ends.—Write THe 
WARDEN. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive ny (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HO TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’ Ss OREFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GEORGE’S HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





{URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated i in the loveliest parts of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “ S ” stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
wars >K CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 

or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











CINEMAS 





A D E-M Y¥ 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
The Film for which a Special Prize was created. 
A GRANDE ILLUSION ” (A) 
with Erich v. Stroheim, Jean Gabin, Dita Parlo and 
Pierre Fresnay. 








ENTERTAINERS 





ELENA MILLAIS, well-known Entertainer and 
Radio Artist, gives “‘ Songs and Laughter ” in your 
own home.—s5 Riverview Gardens, Barnes. Riv. 5794. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





I EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
» PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem.3048). 








PIANOS 





LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON .—(Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX > PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDR 
es Ow MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—QU 
HUNST ANTONOLE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 


—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE: 
LOCH AWE (Argyllishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHES’ TER. BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S ee 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. oT MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire) —GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
ST. ANNES-ON- SEA. —GRAND. 
ST. IVES (C pune ies Le. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HAL L COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., .- HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 


—_ E. 


—ROSLIN HALL. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON,W.C.2 




















“The first history of the English People” 


By J. H. CLAPHAM 


is now complete. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MODERN BRITAIN 


3 volumes. 25s. net each 
Now ready. Volume 3. Machines and National Rivalries (1887-1914). With an Epilogue (1914-1929), 
Previously published: Volume 1. The Early Railway Age, 1820-1850. 
Volume 2. Free Trade and Steel, 1850-1886. 


“Has become at once the standard authority for the generation it covers—a generation of prime importance 
to the England of to-day.” THE SPECTATOR 


THE CHARITY SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


A Study of Eighteenth Century Puritanism in Action 
By M. G. JONES. 21s. net 


The eighteenth century, the age of reason, was also “the age of benevolence”; and the movement for estab- 
lishing the Charity Schools for the children of the poor, for whom no other means of education existed, was 
one of its most striking experiments. This is the first full study of the movement, anc covers England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. 
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2 Mr E. M. FORSTER ““Everyman’”’ to everyman 4 
Ps in his broadcast review of the Books ERNEST RHYS S 
S of 1937 selected Editor of Everyman’s Library writes 2 
- R. C. TREVELYAN’S “Mrs HICKS BEACH’S S 
S **fine verse translation” A Cardinal of the Medici S 
> of is probably one of the few books 2 
> LUCRETIUS of our time that are likely to last.” 2 
S 8s. 6d. net 15s. net S 
ZN VIVA 





ANNALS OF THOMAS BANKS 


Sculptor and Royal Academician 
With some letters from Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., to Banks’s Daughter 
Edited by C. F. BELL. 42s. ner 


Although his fame as a sculptor is now nearly forgotten, Banks, born in 1735, and alive at the same time as 
Flaxman and Nollekens, was accorded the highest praise by his own age. Mr Bell, by collecting and editing 
these papers, and by a fine series of photographs of what survives of Banks’s work, has contrived to rediscover 
the man behind it in his own setting. 


SOME POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IDEAS OF 
ENGLISH DISSENT, 1763-1800 


By ANTHONY LINCOLN. 8s. 6d. net 


Here is a study of the troubled forty years in England before the French Revolution, and of the old Dissenters, 
“nursing fathers of our liberties,” whose stand for freedom of religious conscience eventually drove them into 
political controversy and temporary defeat. 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE PITT PRESS 


Erected to the Memory of Mr Pitt for the use of the University Printing Press, A.D. 1833. 
Altered and restored, A.D. 1937. 


By E. A. CRUTCHLEY. 410. Coloured frontispiece and 6 plates. 5s. net 


UNIVERSITY PRESS ; 
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